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Cindy  Grellman 
Dear  Members  and  Friends: 

The  ANA  convention  in  Philadelphia  was  a busy  one!  The  show  was  very 
well  attended  by  the  public.  WIN  shared  a corner  table  with  FUN,  and  we 
gave  away  many  copies  of  Winning  Ways  and  quite  a few  membership  ap- 
plications, as  well.  One  or  two  new  members  were  signed  up  on  the  spot. 
All  in  all,  it  was  a very  successful  convention.  Don  Charters  was  the  speaker 
at  the  WIN  meeting  Saturday  morning.  Don  gave  an  interesting  presentation  on  Maundy 
Money. 

Another  highlight  of  the  meeting  was  the  presentation  of  a check  in  the  amount  of 
$250  from  Jerry  Morgan  to  WIN.  This  money  is  a percentage  of  sales  from  the  “quarters 
for  a cure”  program.  Look  for  details  and  photos  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Thanks,  Don 
and  Jerry  for  your  contributions  to  WIN! 

1 experienced  a real  treat  in  August.  1 had  the  privilege  of  attending  a coin  show 
with  a slower  pace  and  I really  enjoyed  myself!  That  coin  show  was  the  Blue  Ridge  show 
held  in  Dalton,  Georgia,  about  two  weeks  after  the  ANA.  Judith  Murphy  and  company 
do  a great  job  with  the  Blue  Ridge  show.  The  workers  were  dedicated  and  efficient,  and 
most  importantly,  friendly.  The  convention  center  in  Dalton  is  an  excellent  place  to  hold 
a coin  show,  also.  I’m  sure  that  many  of  you,  like  myself,  get  so  caught  up  in  “working” 
a coin  show  that  we  don’t  have  time  to  experience  some  of  the  extra  curricular  activities. 
Next  time  you  attend  a coin  show,  treat  yourself  - help  with  the  young  numismatists,  take 
a tour,  place  an  exhibit  of  your  collecting  specialty,  discover  a new  restaurant,  etc.  1 guess 
that  coin  shows  are  like  most  other  things  in  life:  you  get  out  of  them  what  you  put  into 
them! 


Speaking  of  coin  shows,  the  next  one  at  which  WIN  will  hold  a meeting  is  the 
Florida  United  Numismatists  (FUN)  show.  Please  plan  to  attend  the  WIN  meeting  on 
Saturday,  January  6,  at  8:00  AM  in  Orlando.  The  winner(s)  for  a WIN  scholarship  to  the 
ANA  Summer  Conference  is  drawn  at  the  FUN  show.  Anthony  Swiatek  is  currently 
scheduled  to  be  our  speaker.  Anthony  is  always  very  informative  and  entertaining! 

Our  dedicated  editor,  Gloria,  is  scheduled  to  have  back  surgery  on  October  2.  She 
will  be  in  my  thoughts  and  prayers  for  a speedy  recovery.  Please  take  the  time  to  send  her 
a card  to  let  her  know  you’re  thinking  of  her  and  you  appreciate  her  many  hours  in  assem- 
bling Winning  Ways  three  times  a year. 

Have  a great  autumn  and  holiday  sea.son.  1 hope  to  see  all  of  you  in  Orlando  in 
January  on  Saturday  morning! 
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Attention 
It’s  WIN  Board 

Meeting  Time  at  the 

FUN  show.  Cindv 

Mohon  has  been 
given  the  vote  prox- 
ies for  G.  Peters,  P. 
and  Rollie  Finner 
who  can’t  attend. 

I’m  sure  Cindy 
Grellman  will  set  a 
time  early  in  the 
show.  There  must  be 
a quorum  of  board 
votes  present. 

What  is  reallv  im- 

portant  is  for  the 

WIN  members  to 

think  about  what 

thev  want  the  Board 

members  to  con- 

sider  for  the  organi- 

zation.  This  re- 

quires  a comment  in 

writing— please  no 

verbal  comments. 
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Viewpoint 


By  Gloria  Peters 


M’ 


Gloria  Peters 

"yth  vs  Reality  in  California  Tax  Laws- 
The  Benefits  of  the  passage  of  AB330.  by 
Armen  Vartian . 


“It’s  no  surprise  that  dealers  are  confused  over 
California’s  tax  laws,  which  are  pretty  complex. While  you 
should  always  consult  a tax  advisor,  I would  like  to  dispel  a 
few  myths  that  have  kept  some  dealers  questioning  about 
Long  Beach. 

MYTH  1-  All  sales  to  California  residents  are 
subject  to  sales  or  use  tax.  - NOT  TRUE. 

REALITY-  California,  like  most  states,  imposes 
sales  taxes  on  sellers  where  sales  are  consummated  in-state 
(such  as  across  a booth  at  the  Expo)  and  me  taxes  on  col- 
lectors who  buy  through  the  mails  from  out-of  -state  (deal- 
ers have  to  collect  use  tax  from  the  customer.)  However,  the 
following  categories  of  sales  are  exempt  from  sales  and  use 
tax:  ( 1 )wholesale  sales,  if  the  buyer  has  a valid  Calif,  resale 
certificate:  (2)  sales  bullion,  semi-  numismatic  and  numis- 
matic coins  in  amounts  over  $1,000  on  a particular  invoice; 
(3)  mail  order  sales  by  out-of-state  dealers  without  “nexus” 
with  California. 

MYTH  2-  California  thinks  everyone  who  goes  to 
Long  Beach  has  “nexus”  and  must  charge  use  tax  on  mail 
order  sales  into  California  - NOT  TRUE 

REALITY-With  the  passage  of  AB330-  any  dealer 
with  fewer  than  1 5 days  physical  presence  at  Calif  show  in 
a 1 2 month  period,  and  less  than  $ 1 00,000  in  net  profit  from 
Calif,  show  sales  during  a calendar  year,  is  not  considered  to 
be  “engaged  in  business  in  California”  and  is  exempt  from 
having  to  collect  use  tax  on  its  mail  order  sales  to 
Californians.This  has  been  a big  victory.  Now  coming  to  Long 
Beach  three  times  a year  should  have  no  effect  whatsoever 
on  most  dealers’  tax  obligations  to  California. 

A Special  eUt  CAe  Ai^330 

f.  200 1-  " 

We  hope  the  good  news  on  taxes  in  California 
(nexus)  will  bring  back  some  spark  in  California  coin 
shows.  Of  course,  it  isn’t  going  to  cure  the  total  problem, 
ie.  1 haven’t  heard  (officially)  that  ANA  is  coming  back 
to  California  with  its  summer  coin  shows,  yet! 

WINNING  WAYS 


WIN  had  a great  show  in  Philadelphia  and  our  sales 
weren’t  bad  either.  We  sent  several  packages  to  custom- 
ers and  then  sent  the  rest  of  the  inventory  home.  It  was 
our  plan  to  visit  Gettysburg,  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania 
proper  and  of  course  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary.  It 
only  took  3 cortisone  shots  to  get  there  and  back  before  it 
was  operation  time.  It  was  great  time  and  we  wouldn’t 
have  missed  it  for  anything.  If  you  have  not  toured  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  in  our  opin- 
ion, you  missed  a great  piece  of  history  created  by  the 
Quakers.  Pretty  soon  the  facility  will  crumble  and  only 
a small  piece  of  this  facility  will  remain.  Problem??  Ev- 
eryone says  MONEY.  Pennsylvania,  I guess  prefers  to 
spend  their  money  on  the  pretty  parts  of  their  history.  Very 
nice,  but  hard  to  believe  they  can’t  raise  money  by  bonds, 
etc.,  in  the  legislature  for  preserving  a great  piece  of 
history. 

Cindy  will  be  at  the  coin  show  in  Orlando  and  of 
course  I’ll  stay  here  and  walk,  walk  and  walk.  In  about  6 
months  bones  should  be  healed. 

Thanks  for  all  the  e-mails,  cards,  phone  calls  re- 
ceived from  friends  and  colleagues.  1 can’t  stand  to  be  a 
‘whiner’,  but  I admit  it  is  nice  to  be  appreciated.  Please 
send  your  articles  so  we  can  get  out  the  next  issue. 

ANA  Summer  Seminar-2001 

At  this  point  I have  received  only  two  WIN  members 
who  have  placed  their  names  and  applications  in  for  the 
drawing  held  at  the  FUN  show.  I must  receive  your 
application  by  December  20.  Dorothy  must  receive  your 
dues  for  2001  by  the  time  of  the  drawing.  Come  on, 
folks.  If  you  win  it’s  a free  trip  to  the  Seminar,  usually 
near  July;meeting  new  friends,  plus  adding  to  your 
knowledge.  I will  take  a Fax  this  year  due  to  my  being 
layed  up  for  a while.  December  20th  is  still  the  date. 
Good  Luck! 

Hope  You  And  Yours  Have  The 
Greatest  Holidays  Ever!! 

See  you  all  at  the  June  Long  Beach  Show— If  all 

goes  well, 

Love,  Gloria 
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Tracking  The  Market  With  Pat 


By  Patricia  Davis 
Centennial  Coin  Galleries 
Torrance,  CA 


Derivatives 


Patricia  Davis 


Only  63  cents  left  to  cover  each  SI  of  Debt! 
(Household  Liquid  Assets  per  $ of  Debt) 


Derivatives  are  contracts  whose  values  are 
based  upon,  or  derived  from,  the  price  of 
some  other  underlying  asset. 

A holder  of  a mortgage  could  create 
a derivative  by  selling  off  the  right  to  receive 
the  interest  on  the  loan  without  the  buyer  of  the  interest  own- 
ing the 
note.  If 
one 
held  an 
asset, 
that 
person 
could 
sell  a 
right 
p e r - 
taining 
to  that 
asset. 


1966  1973  19*7  1999 

Tnis  chart  answers  the  questioo  *How  much  in  liquid  assets  do  house- 
holds ha\-e  on  hand  for  each  dollar  of  debt? 

Answer:  A paltry  63  cents  Compare  that  to  $1.09  in  1966 ...  $1. 19  in 
1973  ...  $1.01  in  1987.  Bankruptcies,  already  high,  could  easily  double! 
Source:  Safe  Money  Report 


Many  times  that  right  would  be  sold  at  a discount.  This  dis- 
count might  be,  as  an  example,  the  right  to  receive  interest 
on  a mortgage  for  a cash  price  today  that  reflects  the  value  of 
the  money  received  in  the  future.  The  money  that  is  paid  up 
front  is  usually  determined  by  a formula  which  takes  into 
account  what  the  parties  agree  the  income  received  will  be 
worth  in  the  future.  Many  of  the  State’s  lotteries  use  this  type 
of  a formula  when  a lotto  ticket  buyer  purchases  a chance 
and  has  the  option  to  receive  a payout  of  a immediate  cash 
prize  or  a higher  amount  total  if  received  on  a longer  period 
of  distribution.  The  right  to  receive  a higher  amount  in  the 
future  can  also,  in  many  cases,  be  sold  to  a third  party  for  a 
discount  off  the  total  amount.  This  is  a very  basic  way  a de- 
rivative operates.  Let’s  try  to  touch  on  what  the  computer 
age  has  done  for  the  way  derivatives  can  be  used. 

No  longer  is  there  a number-cruncher  with  a sliderule 
and  an  adding  machine  that  does  the  projection  and  viability 
of  a simple  derivative,  where  the  tax  ramification  of  the  as- 


set, the  worthiness  of  the  underlying  asset  and  such  criteria 
is  taken  under  serious  study  and  the  fair  return  for  both  par- 
ties is  pondered  over  before  a contract  is  agreed  upon.  That 
was  yesterday  and  now  welcome  to  the  “Brave  New  World” 
and  the  artificial  intelligence  dot-com  world. 

Today,  some  derivatives  are  standard  contracts  traded 
on  the  exchanges  and  are  really  basic  contracts.  However, 
the  computer  has  allowed  the  break-down  of  the  former  type 
of  basic  contracts  and  within  a programed  computer  model 
be  separated  into  many  different  segments.  Derivatives  are 
based  on  many  different  things  They  are  also  based  on  the 
ability  of  the  holder  of  the  asset  to  have  good  ownership  of 
the  asset.  In  todays  world  a physical  asset  can  create  a myriad 
forms  of  derivatives. 

In  the  over  the  counter  financial  markets,  OTC  deriva- 
tives are  generally  grouped  into  five  categories:  Interest  rate, 
foreign  exchange,  equity-linked,  commodities  (including 
gold)  and  other  encompassing  instruments  such  as  swaps, 
forward  contracts  and  options  often  in  complex  and  exotic 
variations.  It  seems  that  now  derivatives  can  be  created  on 
anything.  Derivatives  are  generally  measured  two  ways;  ( 1 ) 
By  notional  values,  which  are  face  or  reference  amounts  from 
which  derivative  payments  are  determined;  and  (2)  By  re- 
placement or  market  values. 

Now  that  your  mind  has  gone  to  space  trying  to  figure 
out  how  many  types  of  derivatives  can  be  created,  maybe 
the  question  should  be  asked  what  is  the  big  deal?  The  prob- 
lem with  derivatives  is  that  the  possibility  exists  that  if  there 
is  a problem  in  one  sector  it  could  create  the  possibility  of  a 
“cascading  cross  defaults”.  The  global  derivatives  markets 
totals  about  $100  trillion,  which  makes  our  $5  trillion  na- 
tional debt  look  like  peanuts.  Of  the  $100  trillion  about  $37 
trillion  is  held  by  U.S.  banks  and  financial  institutions.  The 
underlying  assets  upon  which  the  $100  trillion  is  based  has 
a decaying  base. 

Debt  over  assets  has  never  been  higher.  Our  produc- 
tive companies  that  make  up  our  Gross  Domestic  Product 
and  Services  has  incurred  a debt  of  $2.69  for  every  dollar 
produced.  Household  debt  in  the  U.S.  has  increased  1 8 times 
since  1966.  The  average  credit  card  debt  per  household  has 
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increased  from  about  $3000  in  1990  to  about  $8000  in  2000. 
Corporate  debt  is  now  at  the  highest  level  in  history  repre- 
senting 64.7%  of  the  nation’s  GDP.  Today,  corporate  debt  in 
the  U.S.  is  nearly  17  times  larger  than  in  1966. 

The  debt  of  the  financial  sector  of  the  U.S.  economy 
has  skyrocketed  from  $73  billion  in  1 966  to  a staggering  $7.6 
trillion  today.  These  sectors  comprise  the  guarantors  of  the 
assets  on  which  many  derivatives  are  based.  If  the  base  which 
is  providing  the  assets  on  which  $100  trillion  of  bets  are  be- 
ing placed,  what  might  happen  if  the  underlying  asset  value 
collapses? 

If  an  unexpected  event  rocks  the  financial  markets  the 
derivative  market  will  start  to  unravel  and  spread  out  through 
the  system,  like  a pebble  dropped  into  a pond.  The  derivative 
market  will  receive  the  blame  as  so  few  people  can  under- 
stand them.  It  is  easier  to  blame  something  on  an  esoteric 
market  than  a culprit  that  can  be  understood.  The  derivatives 
will  be  the  scapegoat  the  government  know-nothings  will 
investigate  and  hold  hearings  on  as  the  primary  cause  and 
not  the  cause  of  the  eroding  base  on  which  the  derivatives 
depended.  Let’s  hope  we  will  never  see  this  scenerio. 

God  bless  you  and  yours. 


JANUARY,  2001 


The  Borrowing  Scene 
How  the  Cards  Stack  Up 
Average  credit  card  debt  per  household 
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$2.69  of  debt  for  every  Slworth  of  goods  and  services! 
(Total  US  Debt  as  % of  GDP) 


1966  1973  1987  1999 


This  chart  shows  you  the  staggering  increase  in  total  debt  in  the  US  as  a percentage 
of  the  country’s  total  gross  dollar  value  of  goods  and  services  produced  (GDP). 
Total  debt  has  jumped  from  $1.2  trillion  in  1966  to  $2.2  trillion  in  1973. ..to  $10.8 
trillion  in  1987... to  $26.6  trillion  today.  That  means  total  debt  as  a percentage  of 
GDP  has  nearly  doubled — from  147%  in  1 966  to  269%  today. 


Were  You  At  Philly? 

By  Rita  Jene  Sledz 

Tables  assembled  side  by  side 
the  lamps  and  cases  put  out. . . 
back  up  tables  all  in  place. 
Could  there  ever  be  any  doubt 
that  this  will  be  a successful 
show?  So  many  have  worked 
together  responsibilities  that 
should  have  been  heavy  really 
seemed  light  as  a feather. 
Rosey  cheeks  and  happy  smiles. 
Just  one  more  sweep  with  the 
cleaner  enhancing  reds  and 
blues  on  some  bills  the  greens 
a little  bit  greener.  Gleaming 
coins  and  sparkling  medals 
adreline  pumping  fast  that 
magic  moment  at  10:00  A.M. 

THE  PUBLIC  IS  HERE  AT  LAST! ! ! ! ! 
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From  the 
Secretary  's 
Desl^ 

WIN  Secretary 
Rita  Jene  Sledz 

WIN  General  Meeting 
August  12,  2000 

Philadelphia  Convention  Center 

Philadelphia,  PA 

ANA  World’s  Fair  of  Money 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Cindy  Grellman 
at  8:10  AM.  Refreshments  had  been  ordered  on  an 
earlier  date  by  Cindy  Grellman  but  had  not  arrived. 
Rollie  Finner  kindly  assisted  with  picture  taking  at  this  meeting. 
Nancy  Wilson  brought  a box  of  her  famous  chocolate  chip  cookies 
to  share  with  us.  She  made  these  cookies  in  Florida  and  transported 
them  in  her  luggage  to  Philadelphia.  What  a task!  But  the  delicious 
cookies  were  their  usual  big  hit!  Thanks  very  much,  Nancy.  The 
refreshments  were  subsequently  delivered  to  the  meeting  room 
and  were  much  enjoyed  by  the  guests  and  members. 

Minutes  of  prior  meeting  had  been  published  in  Winning 
Ways  and  members  were  referred  to  the  Journal  for  that 
information.  (Minutes  at  this  meeting  were  taken  by  C.  Mohon 
because  Rita  Jene  Sledz  was  present  but  incapacitated  for  note 
taking  by  a broken  wrist.)  Treasurer’s  report  was  provided  by 
Dorothy  Baber.  A copy  was  provided  to  President  and  Secretary. 
Gloria  Peters  provided  editor’s  Report.  She  reminded  the  members 
that  the  deadline  for  next  Winning  Ways  is  October  F'  for  the 
January  2001  issue.  This  deadline  is  for  both  articles  and  ads. 
Fundraising  Chairperson  Jerry  Morgan  from  Scotsman  Coins 
presented  a check  for  $250  for  WIN.  These  funds  were  raised  by 
the  profits  from  the  State  Quarter  Boards.  Advertising  Chairperson 
Rollie  Finner  indicated  that  advertising  is  current. 

Cindy  Grellman  asked  the  members  and  guests  to  introduce 
themselves.  The  introductions  revealed  a number  of  new  guests 
and  one  new  member. 

Old  Business: 

WIN  and  FUN  are  sharing  a club  table  at  this  show;  and  it  is 
working  out  well  for  both  clubs.  Our  thanks  to  Jim  Best  for  extra 
effort  in  getting  the  WIN  Journals  and  facilitating  distribution. 

Later  in  the  meeting  Gloria  Peters  reminded  the  membership 
that  the  applications  to  be  considered  for  the  ANA  Summer  Seminar 
were  due  to  her  at  the  latest  by  December  20,  2000.  The  only 
requirements  for  entering  the  drawing  are:  1 ) WIN  member  in  good 
standing  with  dues  paid  for  2001  by  the  date  of  the  drawing;  2) 
Submit  a short  essay  about  why  you  would  like  to  go  to  the  ANA 
Summer  Seminar.  (These  essays  are  not  judged  on  writing  skill  or 
literary  expertise  but  are  used  only  to  qualify  that  the  entrant  has  a 
sincere  numismatic  interest.);  3)  Sign  a disclaimer  for  WIN  related 
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to  any  possible  damage  or  injuries  suffered  either  in  traveling  or 
attending  the  Seminar;  and  4)  If  entrant  is  a minor,  be  eligible  to 
attend  the  ANA  seminar  according  to  the  ANA  rules.  Remember, 
pay  your  dues  for  2001  and  submit  your  essay  and  disclaimer  by 
December  20,  2000  to  Gloria  Peters,  14252  Culver,  A,  Box  490, 
Irvine,  CA  92604. 

New  Business: 

There  was  some  discussion  of  the  WIN  general  meetings  and 
times,  which  are  scheduled.  At  this  time  the  meetings  are  8:AM  on 
Saturday  at  the  October  Long  Beach,  FUN  Show,  Central  States 
and  Summer  ANA  Show.  However,  there  are  breakfast  meetings 
for  some  of  the  members  who  conflict  with  both  Central  States  and 
Summer  ANA  attendance  for  the  WIN  meeting.  The  subject  was 
tabled  for  the  Board  to  discuss  alternative  solutions.  The  next 
scheduled  general  meeting  is  October  Long  Beach  and  that  meeting 
will  be  at  8AM. 

Prue  Fitts  indicated  that  Jim  Bixler  is  researching  Program 
to  gather  input  from  the  WIN  members. 

Patti  Finner  indicated  that  Marlene  Highfill  is  continuing  to 
work  on  having  the  Girl  Scouts  Coin  Collecting  badge  officially 

integrated  into  the  merit  badge  program.  She  has  received  verbal 
confirmation  of  the  Coin  Collecting  Badge  and  work  is  in  process 
to  determine  worldwide  badge  criteria.  She  continues  to  need  letters 
of  support  from  WIN  and  other  interested  individuals. 

Cindy  Grellman  then  proceeded  with  the  Literary  Award. 
She  indicated  that  the  judging  was  very  difficult  as  the  articles  were 
very  good.  She  listed  the  accomplishments  and  background  of  the 
winning  author:  Kari  Brower.  Kari’s  award  was  for  her  article  on 
The  Modern  Minting  Process — How  U.S.  Coins  Are  Made.  Kari 
was  presented  and  accepted  her  beautiful  plaque  and  fifty-dollar 
check  in  person.  She  received  a good  round  of  applause. 

Don  Charters  was  our  speaker  and  his  topic  was  Maundy 
Money.  He  had  a remarkable  surprise  for  WIN.  Present  at  the 
meeting  was  Graham  Dyer,  Curator  at  the  British  Museum.  The 
British  Museum  has  one  of  the  world’s  most  complete  collections 
of  Maundy  Money  and  memorabilia  related  to  Maundy  Money. 
Don  described  the  event  which  was  to  transpire  at  this  meeting,  he 
indicated  that  he  had  prepared  his  exhibits  from  his  own  collection 
to  share  with  the  WIN  members  and  guests  at  this  meeting;  but,  due 
to  pressure  and  stress  of  getting  off  on  time,  he  left  the  materials  at 
home.  He  was  searching  the  floor  to  locate  some  items  to  buy  and 
to  borrow  for  the  meeting.  When  he  talked  with  Jerry  Morgan  at 
Scotsman  Coins,  he  discovered  that  they  had  purchased  a large 
collection  of  Maundy  Money  and  related  memorabilia  just  before 
this  show.  Included  in  that  collection  was  a rare  box  that  was  used 
for  the  coin  sets  packaging  at  one  time.  The  British  Museum  did 
not  have  one  of  these  boxes  in  their  collection.  Thanks  to  Scotsman 
Coins,  Jerry  Morgan,  and  Don  Charters,  a donation  of  that  box  was 
made  to  the  British  Museum  collection.  Receiving  this  donation 
was  Graham  Dyer.  What  an  exciting  event! 

The  business  portion  of  the  meeting  was  adjourned.  Door 
prizes  were  drawn  and  awarded  before  Don  started  his  lecture.  Gloria 
Peters  won  a specimen  set  of  coins  donated  by  Don  Charters.  Other 
winners  of  door  prizes  were  Julia  Seibert,  Prue  Fitts  and  Kari 
Brower. 

Don  Charters  gave  a lecture  on  the  Maundy  Money  tradition 
which  was  based  on  the  biblical  premise  that  on  the  Thursday  before 
Easter  royalty  would  show  humility  by  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor 
and  deserving.  Since  that  was  an  onerous  task,  it  soon  changed  to 
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the  royals  giving  away  clothing  to  the  poor  and  deserving.  There 
were  complaints  that  the  clothing  was  worn  and  not  fit  as  a substitute 
for  good,  clean  feet;  so  the  tradition  changed  to  the  distribution  of  a 
small  selected  set  of  specially  minted  coins  for  distribution  on 
Maundy  Thursday.  These  coins  were  coins  of  the  realm.  From  1660 
to  1662  the  coins  were  undated.  From  1662  forward  the  coins  were 
dated.  Up  to  10,000  sets  a year  were  minted.  They  were  1, 2,  3 and 
4 pence  in  silver.  The  designs  differed  according  to  the  reigning 
monarch  distributing  the  coins  and  other  issues.  This  is  a British 
tradition  so  these  were  made  only  in  Britain. 

The  coins  soon  became  very  desirable  to  collectors  and  the 
coins  would  be  purchased  from  the  recipients  as  soon  as  they  received 
them.  The  coins  then  would  be  re-packaged  and  sold  to  other 
interested  parties.  The  sets  were  sometimes  put  into  small  boxes. 
Many  of  these  boxes  have  been  lost,  so  they  greatly  increase  the 
value  of  the  set.  Originally  the  set  of  coins  was  distributed  in  small 
cloth  bags.  Don  Charters  does  have  one  of  the  cloth  bags  so  some 
have  survived;  but  he  hasn’t  seen  one  on  the  market  in  years. 

Graham  Dyer  added  some  interesting  details  as  Don  Charters 
exhibit  items  were  being  distributed.  The  queen  has  regularly 
participated  in  this  ceremony  during  her  reign,  having  only  missed 
the  distribution  twice — once  when  she  was  heavily  pregnant.  She 
has  always  enjoyed  the  service  and  the  coins  are  given  directly  from 
the  queen  to  the  elderly  and  deserving.  Different  sites  are  utilized 
for  the  tradition  but  it  usually  is  a cathedral  that  has  a celebration 
that  year  for  a special  occasion.  He  indicated  that  the  Maundy  money 
is  listed  in  the  World  Coin  Books  and  that  2000  to  3000  sets  up  to 
10,000  might  be  issued  for  each  year. 


A rare  Maundy  money  box 
was  presented  to  Graham 
Dyer,  curator  of  the  British 
Royal  Mint,  courtesy  of 
Jerry  Morgan  of  Scotsman 
Coins 


President  Cindy  Grellman  presents  featured  speaker  Don 
Charters,  WIN’s  certificate  of  appreciation  for  his  speech  on  ‘The 
Manudy  Money’  tradition. 


Secretary  Rita  Jene  Sledz  and  President  Cindy  Grellman 
enjoy  a chuckle  at  the  Philadelphia  WIN  meeting. 


It  was  time  to  draw  names  for  the  door  prizes.  Prizes  were 
donated  by  Don  Charters,  WIN  Vice  President.  Members 
and  guests  look  forward  to  this  part  of  the  meeting. 


Cindy  Grellman,  president,  presents  the  1999  WIN  Literary 
Award  to  Kari  Brower,  WIN  member  and  writer  of  the  this  year’s 
award  winning  article  The  Modern  Minting  Process-How  U.S. 

Coins  Are  Made.  Congratulations  Kari! 


Please  send  your  change 
of  address  to: 

Rita  Jene  Sledz,  Secretary 
5175  Gloria 
Wayne,  Ml  48784 
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Highlights  From  The  ANA  Philadelphia  WIN  Meeting 


Prue  Fitts,  Don  Charters  and  Don  Bailey 


Don  sorts  through  his  Maundy  coins  for 
‘Show  and  Tell’ 


Jerry  Morgan,  Graham  Dyer,  and  Jim  Best 


Don  Charters  speaking  on  Maundy  Money 


Let  The  Meeting  Begin 


Rita  Jene,  Prue  Fitts  and  Myrna  Lighthouse 


Rita  Jene  Sledz,  Myrna  Lighthouse  and  Nancy  Wilson 


The  meeting  was  very  interactive  with  many  questions  asked  and  answered  on  Maundy 
Money  and  it’s  English  history. 


WIN  wants  to  thank  all  the  attending 
members  and  guests  for  a very  suc- 
cessful meeting. 

Graham  Dyer  of  the  British  Mint 
added  history  and  Englands  current 
practice  of  awarding  Maundy  Money. 
The  interaction  was  very  stimulating 
and  certainly  added  to  my  personal 
numismatic  education. 

Winning  Ways  thanks  Rolli  Finner  for 
taking  all  the  pictures  at  this  meeting. 
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Byzantine:  Part  iv 

By  Prue  Fitts 

In  the  beginning  of  the  11th  Cen- 
tury, coinage  took  on  a new  shape. 

Cupped'  and  known  as  trachy,  we 
call  this  most  identifiable  Byz- 
. antine  shape,  syphate,  a term  coined  in  the  1 9th  Cen- 
tury. Flat  or  cupped,  they  were  all  histamenon  and  initially, 
they  contained  the  required  amount  of  gold  but  eventually, 
they  were  debased  to  electrum.  Other  coins  were  made  of 
silver  or  billon  and  were  called  aspron'  trachy  or  billon  trachy. 
Speculation  as  to  the  reason  for  the  shape  includes  the  guess 
that  as  with  amphoras,  they  would  be  easier  to  stack  if  in  a 
container.  There  are  no  primary  sources  to  tell  us  if  there  was 
a practical  use  for  this  intriguing  shape.  We  do  know  how 
they  were  made.  The  obverse  dies  had  to  have  a larger  radius 
than  the  lower  dies.  If  reversed,  the  only  part  which  would 
show  the  detail  would  be  the  center.  Since  part  of  the  design 
on  the  edge  included  the  emperor’s  name  and  title,  this  part 
would  never  be  omitted.  So  according  to  Simon  Bendall,^ 
the  coin  was  struck  twice,  rocking  the  upper  die  slightly  from 
side  to  side. 

This  works  when  the  curve  is  shallow.  During  the  later 
reign  of  Alexius  I,  (11th  C)  the  curvature  deepened  and 
Bendall  believes  that  there  is  evidence  that  there  were  two 
obverse  dies  and  that  two  men  shifted  the  dies,  rather  than 
putting  one  down  after  striking  and  lifting  another. 

Constantine  VIII  (1025-1028)  was  as  different  from 
his  brother  as  it  was  possible  to  be:  handsome  and  imposing 
figure,  instead  of  coarse  and  ugly,  his  lack  of  morals  eroded 
many  advancements  his  brother  made.  He  rescinded  the  laws 
which  restored  lands  to  the  peasants,  creating  again  an  elite 
society.  His  reign  was  blessedly  short  but  he  left  no  sons. 

Romanus  III,  Argyrus  (1028-1034)  [Photos  #1,2]'*  mar- 
ried Constantine’s  middle  daughter  to  secure  the  throne.  Zoe 
was  then  in  her  late  forties  and  it  is  she  who  weaves  in  and 
out  of  Byzantine  history  for  the  next  twenty-seven  years.^ 
Romanus  took  little  interest  in  protecting  his  empire,  instead 
building  many  churches  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Perhaps  because 
of  this  preoccupation  and  certainly  because  of  his  tight  bud- 
geting, Zoe,  indulged  in  her  youth,  cast  her  eye  on  a more 
amorous  and  generous  candidate.  Romanus  was  strangled  in 
that  most  dangerous  of  Byzantine  activities— the  bath— on  Holy 
Thursday  of  1 034.  Zoe  married  Michael  IV  (1034-41)  within 
twenty  four  hours.  Amazingly,  this  teenaged  epileptic  put  real 


1.  See  Constantine  IX  page  3. 

2.  Aspron  meaning  white.  More  on  this  on  page  5. 

3 For  excellent  drawings  and  explanation,  refer  to  his  excerpted  article 
pg.  14  of  Ancient  Coin  Collection  V;  The  Romaion/Byzcmtine  by  Wayne 
G Sayles  or  original  text  with  David  Sellwood.  “The  Method  of  striking 
scyphate  coins  using  two  obverse  dies  in  light  of  an  early  thirteenth  cen- 
tury hoard,”  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1978,  pg  pp.93-1 15. 
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effort  into  administering  the  Empire  and  brought  stability  to 
local  and  foreign  affairs.  He  restored  the  Army’s  morale  but 
as  his  disease  progressed,  his  brother  John,  a eunuch,  already 
powerful,  took  over.  Michael  \ss\xc,d  2i  gold  histamenon  which 
is  not  rare  and  bronze  coinage  of  the  anonymous  types.  De- 
basement of  gold  began  during  his  reign;  the  fineness  falling 
to  20  carats. 

When  he  died,  Zoe  was  trotted  out  again  until  Michael 
V (1041-1042),  a nephew  of  Michael  IV  whom  she  had 
adopted,  was  crowned.  There  are  no  known  coins  from 


Photo  2 

her  72  hour  reign  but  there  are  extremely  rare  bronze  pat- 
terns. The  new  Michael  tried  to  exile  Zoe  but  misjudged  her 
popularity  and  was  forced  to  bring  her  back.  That  cost  him 
his  throne— and  his  eyes— and  Zoe  was  recycled  again  at  63  to 
rule  with  her  scarcely  younger  sister,  Theodora.  (Photo  #3),^ 


Their  mutual  dislike  doomed  the  partnership  and  since 
Theodora  was  a professional  virgin,  Zoe  was  married  to  (an- 
other) Constantine  IX  Monomachus  (1042-1055)  (Photo  #4F 
His  interest  was  in  the  Arts  and  he  started  a free  university. 
The  treasury  was  further  bled  as  mercenaries  were  paid  to 
replace  the  dwindling  Army. 

There  was  an  ever  widening  schism  between  the  East- 
ern and  Western  churches.  One  of  the  greatest  differences 
concerned  the  matter  of  doctrine.  The  Byzantine  faction  be- 


4.  Christ  enthroned  facing,  raising  right  hand  in  benediction,  book  of  Gos- 
pels in  left  hand.  The  Virgin,  nimbate,  crowns  the  Emperor,  Romanus, 
with  her  right  hand.  Histamenon  nomisma  S.  1819. 

5.  Timeline:  Two  Arabian  scientists  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  writings. 
Aviecenna’s  theory  and  medicine  would  be  practiced  in  Europe  for  the 
following  7 centuries  and  he  wrote  on  astronomy,  and  physics;  Al-Briruni 
wrote  on  mathematic-s,  astronomy,  astrology,  geography,  and  was  the  first 
to  analyze  the  structure  of  flowers. 
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lieved  that  these  interpretations  could  only  be  settled  by  Ecu-  abdicated  in  the  face  of  civil  rest.  " 
menical  Council;  they  did  not  understand  the  role  of  the  Pope  Not  surprisingly  his  successor  General,  Isaac  I, 

in  sacred  and  secular  matters.  The  Western  Romans  did  not 


Photos  U4 

Obv.  Rev. 

understand  the  Eastern  love  of  debate  and  speculation.  A 
complicated  series  of  events  brought  a confrontation  between 
the  Pope  and  the  Patriarch,  Michael  Cerularius,  which  in- 
volved, among  other  things,  his  dictum  that  the  Latin  com- 
munities in  Constantinople  must  adopt  the  Greek  practise  of 
leavened  bread  for  the  sacrament  and  closing  down  those 
Churches  who  refused.  Letters  papered  the  road  between  the 
two  capitals  and  the  Pope  sent  three  Legatees  to  chastise  the 
Patriarch.  He,  in  turn,  refused  to  see  them.  Added  to  this  was 
the  everyone’s  general  nervousness  about  the  advance  of  the 
Normans  in  Italy.  On  July  16,  1054,  the  now  ex-Legatees  of 
Rome  (the  death  of  Pope  Leo  having  erased  their  status)  en- 
tered St  Sophia  in  full  dress  and  laid  the  Bull  of  Excommu- 
nication on  the  high  altar.  This  action  was  not  designed  to 
further  a healing. 

Twelve  days  earlier  on  July  4,  a supernova  appeared  in 
the  sky.  Some  say  it  was  a portent  of  the  split.  Constantine 
issued  a histamenon  nomisma  (Photo  #5)  showing  two  large 


stars  on  either  side  of  his  portrait. 

Since  Zoe  had  predeceased  him,  “younger”  sister 
Theodora  was  elevated  to  the  empty  throne  when  Constantine 
died.  Ruling  alone  for  eighteen  months  and  without  her  dis- 
agreeable sister,  she  administered  with  vigor.  She  even  is- 
sued coinage,  the  histamenon  nomisma,  tetarteron  nomisma, 
and  a very  rare  2/3  miliaresion  with  the  bust  of  the  Virgin, 
nimbate  and  orans.  She  died  of  natural  causes  at  the  age  of 
76  but  not  before  appointing  a civil  servant  as  her  successor. 

Michael  VI,  Stratioticus  (1056-57),  not  much  younger 
than  Theodora  managed  to  alienate  the  army  and  quickly 


6.  Photo  courtesy  of  Harlan  Berk  in  Roman  Gold  Coins  of 
the  Medieval  World  383-1453  AD.  The  Virgin,  nimbate, 
orans,  holding  the  infant,  nimbate  (some  say  a medallion. 
Zoe(l)  and  Theodora  ® holding  the  labarum  between  them 
Less  than  10  coins  known.  Histamenon  nomisma. 

7.  Christ  enthroned  with  usual  pose,  on  curved  throne. 
Histamenon  nomisma  S.1829. 


Comnenus  (1057-59),  (photo  #6)'-  made  the  army  his  focus 
but  by  appropriating  some  of  Church’s  lands  to  finance  re- 
building of  the  Empire’s  borders,  he  alienated  the  Patriarch. 
A bitter  power  struggle  ensued  with  the  arrest  of  the  Patri- 
arch on  charges  of  heresy.  The  infuriated  people  forced  Isaac 
to  abdicate. 

Constantine  X,  Ducas  (1059-1067)  was  appointed  be- 
fore Isaac  left.  An  aristocrat,  he  was  not  equipped  to  deal 
with  new  threats  on  the  frontiers.  Joint  attacks  from  the  West 
(Normans),  Asia  Minor  (Seljuq)  and  the  Balkans  (Uzes)  weak- 
ened and  imperiled  the  Empire.  When  he  died,  Eudocia  be- 
came regent  for  the  boys  having  promised  she  would  not  re- 
marry. She  issued  coinage,  but  a weakened  Empire  needed 
an  Emperor  and  Eudocia  proved  she  had  learned  the  Byzan- 
tine art  of  deception.  She  persuaded  the  Patriarch  that  her 
promise  had  been  made  under  duress;  and  that  she  would 
marry  his  brother  if  the  ban  was  lifted.  However,  once  free, 
she  married  instead,  Romanus  IV  (1068-71).  Vigorous  and 
handsome,  he  came  from  an  old  military  family.  He  issued 
coinage  with  portraits  of  the  true  heirs,  and  a third  son 
Andronicus  (Photo#7)'^  He  debased 
the  gold  nomisma  from  18  to  16 
karats  as  an  emergency  measure  to 
raise  money  for  a campaign  in  The 
East  but  Army  was  poorly  equipped 
and  demoralized.  Romanus  was 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Mansikert 
as  he  rode  in  a phalanx,  missing  en-  photo  ni 

tirely  the  manoeuver  of  the  enemy  who  simply  waited  for 
dusk  and  his  return  to  camp  for  their  attack.  A rumor  that  the 
battle  had  been  already  been  lost  caused  panic  and  his  troops 
fled.  Romanus  was  ransomed  for  a million  and  a half  gold 
pieces  and  an  alliance  with  the  Turks.  But  by  the  time  he 
returned  home,  Michael,  his  stepson,  and  Eudocia  had  been 
crowned. 

The  throne  bobbled  from  Michael  VII,  Ducas  (1071- 
78)  who  left  things  up  to  his  advisors  to  Nicephorus  III, 
Botaniates  (1078-81);  an  elderly  General  who,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  army,  led  a successful  revolt.  Widowed  shortly 
after  his  accession,  he  brought  Michael’s  wife  Maria  out  of 
the  convent,  and  set  her  up  as  his  consort  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Michael  was  still  alive.  She  appeared  on  a milaresion 
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with  each  husband.  Nicephorus’  abdication  was  to  provide 
the  Empire  with  the  first  real  governance  in  decades. 

Alexius  I’s  (1081-1118)  stunningly  identifiable 
hyperpyron  [Photos  #8,9,]''^  costuming  belies  the  wearer.  The 
jeweling  on  the  chlamys,  looking  like  golden  peas  in  a pod, 
is  so  exaggerated  that  it  is  tempting  to  label  its  wearer  as 

solely  narcissistic.  But  in 
fact,  the  empire  finally  ob- 
tained a General  who  was 
not  only  capable  adminis- 
trator but  and  on  the  throne 
long  enough  to  actually 
accomplish  rnuch.'^  He  re- 
organized the  army  and  in- 
troduced a new  monetary 
system  and  used  trade  con 

Photo  #8 

cessions  to  Venice  to  increase 
the  Treasury.'^  Alexius’  ap- 
peal to  Pope  Urban  for  help 
in  staving  off  the  Muslims, 
thereby  protecting  Christian- 
ity, resulted  in  the  First  Cm-, 
sade.  The  promise  that  service 
in  this  army  would  give  full 
penance  for  a soldier’s  sin 
ballooned  the  numbers  into  tens  of  thousands.  The  plan  was 
to  march  from  Venice,  across  the  Balkans  to  Constantinople; 
across  Anatolia  to  Antico  and  across  Syria  to  Jerusalem. 
Alexius  then  had  to  feed  and  maintain  order  with  his  invited 
but  unruly  guests.  He  did  regain  Turkish  lands  which  had 
been  Byzantine  but  the  Crusaders  refused  to  hand  over 
Antioch. 

Alexius’  reformed  tax  system  in  1 1 09  permitted  tax  col- 
lectors to  convert  taxes  into  debased  nomismata  with  rates 
up  to  4 times  the  intended  tax.  The  hyperpyron  (meaning 
highly  refined)  was  initially  20  carat  gold  but  it  was  debased 
to  an  almost  white  material.  His  marriage  to  (another  Irene) 
produced  Anna  Comnen,  a famous  historian,  as  well  as  sons. 
His  death  in  1143  left  the  Empire  stronger  than  he  found 
it.'' 

Threading  through  his  mother’s  and  sister’s  plots  to  re- 


Photo  #9 


8.  Photo  courtesy  of  Harlan  Berk  in  Roman  Gold  Coins  of  the  Medieval 
World  383-1453  AD.  Histamenon  nomisma  B 305.S  1831. 

9.  Called  the  Stellati,  there  is  a fuller  and  further  description  of  this  stun- 
ning coin  in  part  5 of  this  series. 

10.  Michael  VI  issued  the  same  denominations  as  Theodora.  1 \ . Timeline: 
The  Ottoman  Empire  began  with  the  capture  of  Anatolia  in  1071.  This 
would  have  significance  in  the  downfall  of  Constantinople. 

12.  Photo  courtesy  of  Harlan  Berk  in  Roman  Gold  Coins  of  the  Medieval 
World 383-1453  AD.  Note  military  dress  and  confrontive  stance.  1 le  has 
a drawn  sword  in  his  right  hand,  a gesture  which  which  enraged  his 
subjects.  By  the  time  he  had  sheathed  his  sword  on  the  coinage,  it  was 
too  late.  Histamenon  nomisma  H 315.  S 1843. 
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place  him,  son  John  II  (Photo  #10)'*  co-emperor  since  1092, 
now  ruled  alone  from  1118-1143.  He  recaptured  some  lost 

territory  and  established 
strong  defenses  to  the 
North.  Another  victim  of 
a hunting  accident,  he  left 
a fairly  stable  throne  to 
Manuel  I Comnenus  I 
(1143-1 180)  the  younger 
of  his  surviving  sons. 
Manuel’s  long  reign  was 
pocked  by  wars,  and 
while  a brilliant  General, 
he  lacked  the  patience  to 
think  through  his  efforts.  His  appetite  for  conquest  was  greater 
than  his  resources,  and  his  initially  successful  campaigns 
dribbled  away.  During  an  expedition  to  Syria,  he  devised  a 
novel  way  to  pay  his  army  without  actually  using  his  money. 
Called  a “pronoia,”  military  officers  and  selected  soldiers  were 
allowed  to  collect  taxes  in  specified  areas,  some  of  which  were 
crown  rents.  When  he  died,  his  widow  Mary  and  son  Alegius 
II  1180-1183)  ruled  briefly.  No  coins  were  produced  during 
this  time.  Their  removal  from  the  throne  by  the  man  who  was 
supposed  to  serve  them  was  swift  and  brutal.  Manual’s  cousin, 
Andronicus  I Comnenus  (1183-85)  had  arranged  for  Alexius 
to  marry  Agnes  (Anna)  of  France,  and  after  seizing  the  throne, 
married  the  new  widow  (aged  1 2)  himself.  He  was  64.  A con- 
tradiction was  he  became  more  corrupt  as  he  erased  corrup- 
tion from  his  administration,  trying  to  repair  the  city’s  de- 
fenses in  preparation  for  attack  as  he  withdrew  into  his  own 
private  world  of  cruelty.  His  cousin,  Isaac  Angelus,  acted  on  a 
predication  that  he  would  be  the  next  Emperor,  impaled 
Andronicus  and  claimed  the  throne.'^ 

According  to  John  Julian  Norwich,  the  next  group  (the 
Angeli  rulers)  was  the  worst  rulers  in  all  Byzantine  history.  In 
less  than  two  decades,  they  were  collectively  responsible  for 
the  ultimate  downfall  of  Consiantinople.  Isaac  II  Angelus 
(1185-1195  1st  reign)  rode  into  office  on  the  wave  of  the  re- 
bellion against  Andronicus  I,  put  down  border  rebellions,  but 
was  heavily  into  political  graft,  “selling  offices  like  vegetables 
in  a market.”'”  With  seriously  troubled  economics,  he  de- 
based the  electrum  Tracy  to  a pale  shadow  of  their  predeces- 
sors. Overthrown  by  his  brother  Alexius,  he  was  blinded  and 
thrown  into  prison. 

Alexius  III  (1195-1203)  (Photo#  1 1)"  could  have  gotten  a 
clue  when  his  crown  flew  off  as  he  left  the  Hagia  Sophia  after 
his  coronation.  In  late  1 202,  Phillip  of  Swabia  (son  in  law  of 
Isaac  Angelus)  promised  to  finance  the  Fourth  Crusade  and  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  Constantinople 


13.  Christ  .standing,  crowning  Romanus  ( 1 ) and  Eudocia  ®.  Michael  in  the 
center,  Constantins  (1)  and  Andronicus,  ®.  Histamenon  nomisma.  51861. 

14.  Christ  enthroned  with  the  traditional  pose  of  right  hand  lifted  in  bene- 
diction and  Book  of  Gospels  in  left.  IC-XC.  Upper  Held,  r,  manus  Dei.  to  1, 
5.1913. 


Photo  #10 
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to  Rome  if  they  would  put  his  brother-in-law  (another 
Alexius)  on  the  throne.  A year  to  the  day  of  the  Crusaders’ 
arrival  in  Venice  for  outfitting,  they  arrived.^’ 

In  one  of  history’s  ironies,  this  magnificent  stronghold 
of  a city  was  totally  unprepared.  Shipbuilding  had  been  sold 
to  Venice  16  years  before,  and  only  a few  vessels  rotted  in 
the  harbor.  The  Crusading  Army  sailed  across  the  Bosphorus 
and  landed  on  the  northeast  near  Galata,  an  unwalled  settle- 
ment occupied  mostly  by  merchants  which  capitulated  within 
24  hours.  The  500  yard  iron  chain  which  had  closed  the 
mouth  of  the  Golden  Horn  settled  onto  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  fleet  swept  in  and  it  was  all  over  very  swiftly. 

Alexius  III  fled  leaving  his  empire  (city)  without  an 
emperor.  Old  blinded  Isaac  Angelas  was  retrieved  from 
prison  and  dumped  on  the  throne.  He  and  his  son,  Alexius 
IV  Angelus  (1203-1204)  were  crowned  together  and  recog- 
nized by  the  Crusaders.  It  was  now  time  to  make  good  the 
offer  of  the  subsidy,  but,  with  an  empty  treasury,  the  Angelii 
confiscated  gold  and  silver  from  the  churches.  It  was  not 
nice  to  fool  with  the  Patriarch  and  the  two  were  doomed. 

Alexius  V Ducas’  rule  of  two  months  in  1 204  began  as 
the  population  rose  up  against  the  two  Latin  rulers.  The  cru- 
saders camped  under  the  walls  as  he  tried  to  reinforce  his 
city.  When  the  payment  to  the  Crusaders  came  up  short  and 
they  were  told  that  there  would  be  no  more  negotiations, 
their  leader,  Enrico  Dandolo,  blind  from  natural  causes,  and 
over  80,  decided  that  Constantinople  was  the  better  prize. 


15  After  13  Emperors  is  fifty-six  years,  his  reign  would  provide  37  years 
of  continuity. 

1 6 This  would  have  serious  economic  consequences  in  the  Empire’s  later 
years,  leading  to  its  ultimate  downfall. 

1 7 Timeline:  St  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  argued  the  existence 
of  God  based  on  reason  as  Peter  Abelard,  in  France  argued  that  reason 
was  a source  of  truth 

18  R IW/SEC/ttO/TH;  to  r,  ©/J781417but  is  too  blundered  to  read. John 
on  the  left  with  St  George  holding  the  patriarchal  cross. Electrum  apron 
trachy.  S 1941.  S.  1941. 

19.  Concurrently  during  this  time  there  were  emperors  in  exile  in  Cyprus 
and  Nicea.  An  annoyance  more  than  a threat,  these  emperors  issued  coin- 
age and 

20.  A Short  history  of  Byzantium,  pg.  295. 

2 1 . Photo  courtesy  of  Harlan  Berk  in  Roman  Gold  Coins  of  the  Medieval 
World  383-1453  AD.  Alexius(I)and  St  Constantine  holding  long  patriar- 
chal cross.  Hyperpynon.  B 361.  S.  2008. 

22.  At  this  point.  Byzantium  was  not  the  only  place  in  confusion.  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  had  died  in  1199  and  England  and  France  were  in  the 
inheritance  business.  Germany  was  in  pieces  from  a civil  war  and  there 
were  no  strong  crowned  heads  to  lead  either  their  own  nations. 
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In  less  than  four  months,  the  attack  began  at  the  same 
spot  which  had  gained  the  Crusaders  entrance  nine  months 
before.  The  carnage  was  horrific  and  the  resistance  minimal. 
“Sacking”  a city  has  a time  limit— three  days— and  when  it 
was  over,  the  vandalism,  savagery,  and  destruction  of  people 
and  artifacts  were  unrivaled  since  the  time  of  the  barbarian 
invasions  of  Europe.  What  was  saved  was  credited  to  the  Ve- 
netians. Their  love  of  beauty  impelled  them  to  send  their  cap- 
tured items  home  rather  than  destroying  them.  After  the  spoils 
were  divided,  the  third  Emperor  in  a year  was  crowned.  He 
was  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders. 

In  a great  irony,  it  was  the  Christians,  sent  to  fight  the 
Muslims,  who  were  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  greatest  Christian  Kingdoms. 


Next  time:  The  Empire  in  pieces 


Letter  to  The  Editor,  October  9,  2000 
Dear  Gloria, 

Here  is  an  article  for  Winning  Ways  about  Bust  Halves. 

When  1 called  today,  Cindy  said  that  you  are  recovering,  from 
back  surgery.  When  1 said  you  never  let  on,  there  was  an  odd  silence  from 
her  and  of  the  phone.  Obviously,  the  people  closest  to  you  knew,  but  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  you  never  showed  any  clear  signs  of  slowing  down  or 
being  in  pain.  You  might  frowned  a bit,  coming  out  of  your  chair  at  a 
show,  but  we  all  get  older  and  1 know  that.  I never  thought  much  of  it. 

Your  inner  strength  is  great  and  you  will  pull  through  this,  even  if  it 
seens  hard  now.  You  should  know  that  everyone  out  here 
is  pulling  for  you.  You  are  in  our  thoughts  and  prayers. 

Sincerely,  Michael  (Mike). 

Dear  Michael,  November,  20,  2000 

Oops,  my  error.  You  are  right  when  you  said  most  colleagues  in  the 
coin  business  probably  didn’t  know  the  damage  I did  to  my  back  when 
working  part  time  in  Real  Estate  several  years  ago  and  playing  volleyball 
on  wet  grass  at  a Real  Estate  party.  The  technician  was  happy  I hadn’t 
fractured  my  vertebrates  even  though  a couple  of  disks  were  displaced.. 

This  last  year  and  a half  it  got  much  worse  and  was  diagnosed  as 
Spinal  Stenosis  and  called  for  Lumbar  decompression,  instrumented  fu- 
sion of  vertebrate  by  my  orthopedic  surgeon.  Basically  it  is  a matter  of 
rearranging  a couple  of  bone  pieces  to  allow  the  squinched  nerve  passage 
more  room  to  flow  and  work  normally.  1 had  hoped  to  go  to  the  FUN  show 
in  January,  but  the  Doc  said,  “No  way.  Much  too  far  for  the  bones  to 
heal.”  He’s  right,  of  eourse.  But  optimism  is  the  key  to  healing. 

My  next  show,  if  all  goes  well,  is  probably  Long  Beach  in  June.  It’s 
fairly  close  to  home  and  shouldn’t  be  too  difficult.  I still  feel  dumb  about 
not  being  able  to  carry  any  weight  when  I go  to  shows. 

Thanks  very  much  for  your  best  wishes,  Mike.  1 really  appreciate 
your  concern  and  the  articles  you  have  written  for  WIN. 

Gloria  Peters 

Please  see  page  18  for  Michael’s  article  on  Bust  Halves. 

Thanks, 
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U.S.  Coins,  Inc 

Specializing  in  Gem  Quality  U.S.  Coins 


We  constantly  search  for 

new  inventory  and  consistently 

pay  the  most.  Before  you 
sell,  see  us  first. 

* Proof  and  Mint  State  Coins 

* Gold,  Silver,  and  Platinum 


* Raw  Coins 

PCGS,  NGC,  ICG,  ANACS,  & CCE 


Offering  free  verbal  appraisals  at  our  location. 


We  are  located  at  8435  Katy  Freeway  in  Houston,  Texas  77024; 
or  contact  our  Louisiana  office  at  (337)  29 1 - 1 1 9 1 . 

(713)  464-6868  phone  (713)  464-7548  fax 
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Americans  are  getting  a break;  but  this  writer 
thinks  the  continent  is  losing  some  its  character. 

By  John  Flinn 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Nobody  from  Brussels  has  called  to  ask  my  opinion, 
and  perhaps  that’s  good.  1 just  can’t  make  up  my 
mind  how  I feel  about  the  euro. 

For  those  who  haven’t  been  reading  the  financial  pages, 
the  euro  is  is  the  new  common  currency  of  the  1 1 participating 
European  Union  countries.  Introduced  Jan.  1 , 1 999,  for  credit 
card  transactions,  it  will  arrive  as  bank  notes  and  coins  on 
Jan.  1,  2002,  and,  after  a six-month  phase-in  period,  will 
completely  replace  francs,  marks,  lire,  etc. 

The  currencies  of  the  euro  countries  (Austria,  Belgium, 
Finland,  France,  Germany,  Irelands  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  Portugal  and  Spain)  are  now  marching  in 
lockstep,  and  so  far  for  U.S.  travelers  this  has  been  good — 
no,  great  - news.  The  currencies  have  beep  marching  steadily 
downward 

When  it  debuted,  the  euro  traded  at  0.85  to  the  dollar; 
by  mid-August  the  rate  had  dropped  to  1.10,  meaning  that 
the  dollars  of  Americans  vacationing  in  Europe  this  past 
summer  were  buying  a giddying  29  percent  more  than  they 
did  Just  20  months  before. 

The  currencies  of  all  euro  countries  ,have  plunged  at  the 
same  rate;  Last  week  the  French  franc  was  trading  at  7.12  to 
the  dollar,  the  German  mark  at  2. 1 2,  the  Italian  lira  at  2, 1 07: 
After  years  of  vacationing  in  European  countries  while 
their  currencies  were  notching  postwar  highs  against  the 
dollar,  it  was  a decidely  pleasant  shock  to  arrive  in  southern 
France  a few  weeks  ago  and  get  7.3  francs  for  every  dollar  I 
converted. 

Restaurant  bills  would  be  presented  and  I’d  do  a double 
take,  wondering  if  perhaps  the  waiter  had  made  a math  mistake 
in  my  favor,  for  once.  Dining  in  restaurants  we  could  never 
have  afforded  before,  my  wife,  Jeri,  and  I were  enjoying  four- 
course  meals  with  good  bottles  of  wine  for  $40  or  $50, 
sometimes  less. 


JANUARY,  2001 


One  other,  minor  benefit  of  the  new  currency;  Most 
shops  and  many  restaurants  now  post  prices  both  in  their 
native  currencies  and  the  euro,  and  the  latter  trades  close 
enough  to  the  dollar  that  it’s  no  longer  necessary  to  do  rough 
conversions  in  your  mind.  A cuckoo  clock  priced  at  75  euros 
will  cost  you  a bit  under  75  bucks. 

So,  what’s  not  to  like  about  the  euro?  To  me,  it’s 
the  most  visible  symbol  of  the  new  generic  Europe, 
in  which  the  French  are  becoming  somewhat 
less  French,  the  Dutch  less  Dutch, 
the  Spanish  less  Spanish. 

Insidiously,  in  almost  imperceptible  increments,  they 
are  morphing  into  generic  Europeans.  From  its  headquarters 
in  Brussels,  the  European  Union  has  for  years  been  issuing 
regulations  that  are  slowly  sapping  the  individuality  out  of 
each  country.  The  EU  determines  how  the  French  make 
cheese,  how'ltalian  trattorias  operate. 

A nation’s  currency  is  a statement  of  its  culture,  and 
one  of  the  things  I’ve  always  admired  about  the  Europeans 
is  that  they  honor  philosophers,  artists,  authors  and  musicians 
on  their  money,  rather  than  dead  presidents.  France,  for 
example,  currently  celebrates  aviator  Antoine  de  Saint- 
Expury  on  its  50-franc  note,  artist  Paul  Cezanne  on  the  100 
and  Gustave  Eiffel  of  tower  fame,  on  the  200.  Belgium 
commemorates  painters  James  Sydney  Ensor  and  Rene 
Magritte,  among  others. 

In  16  months,  they  will  be  gone,  replaced  by  generic 
euro  bank  notes.  To  avoid  favoritism,  the  EU  has  steered 
clear  of  any  identifiable  people  or  buildings. 

Here’s  how  the  organization  describes  its  new  money; 
“The  designs  are  symbolic  of  Europe’s  architectural  heritage. 
They  do  not  report  any  existing  monuments:  Windows  and 
gateways  dominate  the  front  side  of  each  bank  notes  as 
symbols  of  the  spirit  of  openness  and  cooperation  in  the  EU.” 
The  back  sides  are  all  generic  bridges,. ”a  metaphor  for 
communication  among  the  people  of  Europe.” 

(If  you’re  curious  to  see  what  the  new  euro  notes 
will  look  like,  take  a look  at  europa.eu.int/euro/html/entry.html) 

When  the  national  currencies  are  withdrawn  and 
replaced  by  the  new  Etch-a-Sketch  euro  notes,  another  little 
piece  of  each  country’s  identity  will  be  surrendered  to  the 
eurocrats  in  Brussels. 

But,  hey,  if  my  wife  and  I can  get  a great  four-course 
French  dinner  for  what  we’d  spend  at  Sizzler  back  home. 
I’m  not  going  to  complain  too  much. 


Editor  Note:  Maybe  this  is  the  time  for  a European  vacation? 
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On  My  Travels: 

On  June  29th  1 had  a very  bad  fall  breaking  my  wrist 
in  four  places,  breaking  two  ribs  and  tearing  the  car- 
tilage surrounding  the  ribs.  Since  I am  right  handed 
I found  myself  totally  dependent  on  others  to  help  me  through 
the  many  rough  times.  A great  BIG  thank  you  to  Cindy  Mohon 
for  taking  the  notes  at  the  WIN  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in 
August.  I’m  on  the  mend  and  hope  to  jump  into  my  active 
lifestyle  A.S.A.P.. 

The  ANA  National  Money  Show  was  a tremendous  suc- 
cess! Thanks  mostly  to  the  superb  advertising,  attendance 
was  a record  breaker  at  20,825.  The  bourse  swarmed  with 
activity  and  the  exibit  area  was  busy  all  the  time.  The  22 
mints  were  a big  attraction  with  purchased  passports  being 
stamped  and  a few  token  coins  given  from  each  country  that 
was  represented.  Of  course  one  of  the  biggest  attractions  was 
the  Ship  Of  Gold  exibit  at  the  bourse  entrance.  Watching 
the  first  U.S.  coin  steam  press  running  and  seeing  those  multi- 
talented artists  from  the  Gallery  Mint  at  work  will  always 
remain  in  my  mind  and  heart  an  unforgettable  experience.  I 
really  dig  those  guys  and  marvel  at  their  work.  Can  you  tell 
how  awesome  the  show  was  and  though  I was  uncomfortable 
a lot  of  the  time,  the  thrill  of  being  a small  part  of  the  volunter 
group  was  a momentous  time  in  my  life. 

As  a follow  up  on  two  previous  articles  I wrote,  which  I 
hope  you  read,  “Nova”  the  African  Pigmy  hedgehog  is  in  the 
news  again.  I’m  pleased  to  tell  you  that  in  1990  the  Cook 
Islands  issued  an  Endangered  Species  Hedgehog  Commemo- 
rative. That’s  the  good  part  ....  the  bad  part  is  I can’t  locate 
one.  At  the  show  I hounded  the  Australian  and  the  British 
Royal  Mint  reps,  to  no  avail  however  I can  be  persistent  when 
confronted  with  a challenge. 

On  August  19th  Don  and  1 volunteered  fora  Woodward 
Cruise  in  Ferndale,  Michigan.  The  festivities  centered  around 
many  classic  cars  and  five  adjoining  cities  participated.  Nova 
attended  and  Debbie  tried  to  get  her  picture  with  some  of  the 
Chevrolet  Nova  cars  entered  but  every  time  she  brought  her 
out  of  her  pouch,  crowds  swept  in  and  blocked  the  shot.  Don 
and  1 volunteered  to  work  for  the  city  for  three  hours  and 
then  Don  volunteered  a couple  of  hours  at  the  Elks  Club  where 
he  is  a member.  From  Ferndale,  we  drove  up  to  Houghton 
Lake,  Michigan  for  a small  local  coin  show. 

On  July  24th  on  Unsolved  Mysteries  I was  stunned  to 
see  Pat  the  security  guard  from  Chicago  on  the  screen.  Seems 
she  gave  her  baby  girl  up  for  adoption  years  ago  to  lighten 
her  financial  and  physical  problems  raising  three  other  chil- 
dren as  a single  parent.  The  daughter  was  trying  to  locate  her 
real  mother  and  as  the  segment  was  being  aired  (at  an  earlier 
date)  a viewer  called  the  station  identifying  Patricia  as  a resi- 
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dent  of  a Chicago  suburb  ....hells  bells  I sure  know  where 
that  is.  I did  see  the  happy  reunion  but  decided  not  to  contact 
Patricia.  By  the  way  they  live  about  20  miles  from  each  other. 

Wish  I could  tell  you  that  I did  NOT  get  into  any  mis- 
chief while  in  Phillie,  unfortunately  I left  my  black  men’s 
toilet  kit  (used  as  a purse)  in  a cab  on  the  very  last  day  we 
were  there  ...contents  valued  at  about  $900.  To  date  no  word 
from  the  Philadelphia  police  where  a report  was  filed  ...and 
yes  I did  have  a few  special  coins  in  the  bag. 

I look  forward  to  seeing  all  of  you  or  at  least  some  of 
you  in  Orlando  for  the  FUN  Show  in  January.  In  the  Mean- 
time, during  the  long  winter  months  ahead,  warm  your  toes 
or  use  sunscreen  on  your  nose  and  remember  ...always  show 
off  that  WlNnine  smile...  it’s  contagious. 

Safe  and  Happy  Holidays  from 

Rita  Jene 

Editor  Note:  I’ve  seen  the  TV  Money  Order  ads,  where  items  (money 
usually)  was  left  in  a cab  never  to  be  seen  again. 

Alas!  Just  one  more  thing  to  check  when  traveling. 


Rita  Jene  Says 

T tables  assembled  side  by  side  the 
lamps  and  cases  put  out...  back  up 
tables  all  in  place. 

Could  there  ever  be  any  doubt  that 
this  will  be  a successful,  show? 

So  many  have  worked  together  respon- 
sibilities that  should  have  been  heavy  really 
seemed  light  as  a feather. 

Rosey  cheeks  and  happy  smiles. 

Just  one  more  sweep  with  the  cleaner 
enhancing  reds  and  blues  on  some  bills  the 
greens  a little  bit  greener. 

Gleaming  coins  and  sparkling  medals 
adreline  pumping  fast  that  magic  moment  at 
10:00  A.M. 

THE  PUBLIC  IS  HERE  AT  LAST!!!!!!!!! 
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Gallery  Mint  Museum  Reproductions 

A NEW  COLLECTING  OPPORTUNITY 
in  Kari  urowcr,  nix; 

Historical  background:  in  1992,  a talented  engraver  by  the 
name  of  Ron  Landis  started  a private  mint  named  “The 
Galler>  Mint  Museum”  whose  creed  in  their  own  words  is 
“devoted  to  the  preservation  & advancement  of  the  numismatic 
arts”,  and  whose  goal  is  to  build  a permanent  museum  that  will 
illustrate  the  evolution  of  coin  making  technology  from  ancient 
greece  through  the  industrial  revolution”.  Landis  learned  his  trade 
as  an  engraver  at  “gem  city  college”  in  Quincy,  111.,  after  he  gradu- 
ated college,  Ron  Landis  spent  many  years  demonstrating  his  skill 
in  “Coin  Making  Techniques  Throughout  The  ages”  at  many  ma- 
jor numismatic  conventions. 

How  I Started  Collecting  Gallery  Mint  R eproductions: 

When  Landis  started  his  private  mint  back  in  1992,  my  first 
thought  was  “oh,  here  is  another  guy  trying  to  make  a quick  buck 
by  cranking  out  an  inferior  quality  reproduction  of  early  American 
coinage”. 

However,  in  1997;  at  an  Ocean  County  Coin  Club  meeting,  1 
saw  a gallery  mint  museum  reproduction  of  a New  Jersey  Copper 
in  the  club’s  monthly  auction.  When  1 spotted  the  piece,  I was  truly 
amazed  by  the  superior  quality  that  went  into  making  the  replica. 
The  workmanship  was  so  good  that  unless  you  were  an  expert  in 
New  Jersey  Coppers,  the  only  way  you  could  tell  that  it  was  a fake 
(aside  from  its  new  mint  luster),  was  the  word  “COPY”  stamped  on 
the  reverse.  From  that  night  on,  1 was  hooked  on  Gallery  Mint 
Museum  reproductions,  and  1 won  the  piece  with  a bid  of  $9.00; 
(which  was  only  a dollar  more  than  the  Gallery  Mint  Museum’s 
original  issue  price  of  $8.00).  After  the  auction,  I found  out  which 
dealer  placed  the  item  up  for  bid  and  purchased  more  G.M.M.  Pieces 
from  him  for  only  a dollar  a piece  more  than  g.m.m.’s  original 
prices.  After  buying  those  pieces,  1 decided  that  I wanted  to  get  on 
the  Gallery  Mint  Museum’s  mailing  list,  which  1 did,  and  I am  a 
regular  customer. 

Why  Are  Gallery  Mint  Museum  Reproductions  So  Desirable?: 
The  quality  of  craftsmanship  in  the  reproductions  are  not  the 
only  reason  why  myself  and  others  who  collect  these  pieces  desire 
them.  Another  reason  is  because  the  same  exact  alloys,  diameters, 
and  weight  specifications  are  used,  and  the  “piece  de  resistance”  as 
to  why  they  are  collected  is  because  they  are  made  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  originals,  using  the  same  techniques  that  were  employed 
over  200  years  ago.  To  make  these  replicas,  the  dies,  (which  are 
used  to  strike  the  pieces),  have  to  be  engraved  (which  is  done  by 
hand),  and  the  letters,  numerals,  and  some  other  small  devices  have 
to  be  punched  into  the  die  by  hand  using  a method  called  “die  sink- 
ing”. In  die  sinking,  the  gallery  mint  museum  uses  a two  pound 
hammer  for  the  large  lettering,  and  a two  ounce  hammer  for  the 
small  edge  lettering.  The  gallery  mint  museum  uses  many  hand 
held  tools  and  devices  and  employs  many  techniques  to  make  their 
reproductions.  Many  of  today’s  mints  do  not  use  some  of  these 
tools  or  methods.  The  “Philadelphia  Minf’  which  has  the  task  of 
engraving  the  dies  for  our  nation’s  coinage,  performs  the  above 
mentioned  functions  with  a machine,  as  do  most  world  mints.  The 
“monnaie  de  paris”,  (Paris  Mint);  and  perhaps  less  than  a dozen 
other  european  mints  engrave  dies  by  hand,  and  those  dies  are  used 


to  strike  medals. 

What  Ron  l.andis  does  to  create  his  reproductions  is  virtu- 
ally a lost  art.  Sometimes  after  many  tedious,  detailed,  and  long 
exhaustive  man-hours,  Ron  Landis  has  to  start  his  work  on  the 
reproduction  dies  all  over  again  from  scratch,  because  sometimes 
the  dies  crack  and  break,  or  completely  collapse  when  he  tries  to 
heat  them  to  make  the  dies  stronger.  The  above  mentioned  prob- 
lems are  just  some  of  many  things  that  can  go  wrong  when  pro- 
ducing these  pieces.  It  is  because  of  Ron  Landis’  patience,  his 
attention  to  every  detail,  his  perseverance,  and  the  pride  of  work- 
manship that  he  puts  into  creating  every  reproduction,  is  why  1 
desire  his  copies.  He  is  a true  craftsman  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  i believe  that  if  ron  landis  had  been  a young  man  back  in  1792 
when  the  first  U.S.  Mint  was  established,  he  would  have  been 
appointed  by  President  George  Washington  as  our  nation’s  first 
chief  engraver.  Ron  Landis’  finished  products  are  so  well  made 
that  coin  experts  and  dealers  have  thought  his  reproductions  to  be 
genuine. 


Auction  Highlights; 

It  was  at  the  1 998  A.N.A..  Summer  seminar  that  1 purchased 
an  eight  piece  set  of  uncirculated  1793  reproductions  that  Ron  L- 
andis  had  donated  to  the  A.N.A.  Y.N.  Auction  that  enabled  young 
numismatists  to  attend  the  1 999  seminar  on  a scholarship.  I thought 
that  $450.00  was  a high  price  to  pay  for  the  eight  piece  set  until  1 
saw  the  “May  1999  collectors’  update”  published  by  the  Gallery 
Mint  Museum.  A G.M.M.  Collector  by  the  name  of  Mike  Ellis 
recently  conducted  an  auction  and  sold  several  pieces  of  his  Gal- 
lery Mint  Museum  collection.  An  eight  piece  set  of  1 793  half  cents 
and  large  cent  reproductions,  (which  is  what  I bought  the  previous 
year),  sold  for  $720.00.  Several  New  Jersey  Copper  replicas  that  I 
acquired  in  1997  at  an  Ocean  County  Coin  Club  meeting  for  only 
$9.00  a piece,  went  up  in  price  with  the  following  auction  prices 
realized;  A 1 786  New  Jersey  Copper  replica  sold  for  $7 1 .50,  and 
a 1 787  New  Jersey  Copper  replica  sold  for  $22.00.  1 would  like  to 
point  out  that  an  original  New  Jersey  Copper  sells  anywhere  from 
$45.00  in  good  condition  and  up  depending  on  grade  and  rarity  . 
(This  is  based  on  “A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins-2000  Edition”  by  R. 
S.  Yeoman). 

Auction  highlights:  the  following  is  a partial  list 
of  the  auction  highlights  and  the  original  issue 
prices : 

QriaS QrigS Auction^ 


#4-1793  half  cent  replica 
#5-1796  half  cent-no  pole  var. 
expermential  die 
#7-1796  half  cent-w/pole 
heavy  planchet 
#9-1793  unc.  Wreath  cent 
copy  on  reverse 

*#20-2000  liberty  head  piedfort 
pattern  dollar 
*#21-2000  statue  of  liberty 
piedfort  pattern  dollar 

Auction  lot  no . 


OriaS  A JctionS 


$4. 

00 

$38. 

50 

4 . 

00 

$27  . 

50 

$72 

. 60 

$8. 

00 

$137 

.50 

$25 

.00 

$33 

.00 

$25 

.00 

$30 

.00 

#22-proof  quarter  eagle-w/stars 
#45-unc.  1793  chain  cent  $8.00 

copy  on  reverse 

**#46-2000  statue  of  liberty  head  n/a  $495.00 
pattern  dollar-rare  type  3 

#48-1995  concept  dollar  $75. QO 

Note : Some  replicas  with  no  original  price  were  not 
sold  to  Gallery  Mint  Museum  customers.  Some  of 
these  pieces  were  given  away  at  major  conventions, 
or  sold  through  special  auctions,  so  an  original 
price  would  not  be  applicable. 


$110. op  $170.00 
$440.00 
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*Lot  no.  46  is  a “congressional  issue”  with  a mintage  of  only  200. 
They  were  distributed  to  members  of  congress  and  to  the  media. 
What  makes  Gallery  Mint  reproductions  so  valuable  is  that  Ron 
Landis  only  produces  a limited  number  of  his  replicas  and  once 
their  sold  out  the  only  way  to  obtain  them  is  through  a secondary 
market,  and  because  they  are  highly  collected,  the  reproductions 
are  rarely  for  sale. 


Could  a Gallery  Mint 
Reproduction  of  a NJ 
Copper  be  worth  more 
than  some  originals? 
Read  article  to  find  out. 


How  To  Collect  Gallery  Mint  Reproductions: 

The  easiest  way  to  start  to  collect  gallery  mint  reproductions  is  to 
get  your  name  on  their  mailing  list.  At  the  end  of  this  article,  I will 
provide  the  address.  You  can  try  to  collect  the  majority  of  Gallery 
Mint  reproductions,  but  it  can  be  quite  expensive.  The  price  list  for 
current  issues  run  from  $5.00  for  hobo  tokens  to  $385.00  for  a 
brasher  doubloon  replica.  You  can  also  purchase  a 10-piece  1796 
set  for  $180.00  or  a 14-piece  set  for  $790.00.  I prefer  to  buy  my 
pieces  a few  at  a time. 

Like  coins,  you  can  collect  them  by  type,  condition  (either 
uncirculated  or  proof),  by  die  varieties,  which  can  be  interesting 
and  fun;  and  you  can  collect  them  to  supplement  your  collection. 
Of  course  there’s  also  the  secondary  market  to  go  to  when  you  can 
no  longer  buy  the  item  at  the  Gallery  Mint.  Regardless  of  how  you 
decide  to  collect  Gallery  Mint  Museum  products,  they  are  expertly 
crafted,  fun,  they  give  a real  sense  of  pride  of  ownership,  and  are 
more  than  well  worth  the  money.  You  can  contact  the  Gallery  Mint 
Museum  at  P.O.  Box  706;  Eureka  Springs,  ARK  72632. 
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A Gallery  Mint  Museum  1793 
Chain  C'ent  Reproduction 
In  flncirculated  C'ondition 
Sold  For  S440.00  In  A 
Recent  Auction. 

Do  You  Own  One? 


Originally  sold  for  S8.00 
when  first  issued  by  the  Gal- 
lery Mint  Museum,  a 1793 
Wreath  Cent  replica  in  un- 
circulated condition  went  for 
S137.S0  in  a recent  auction. 


Shows  a 1796  Half 
Cent  reproduction 
from  GMM  with 
with  a die  crack 
that  runs  across 
the  entire  field. 

Errors  can  be 
collected.  This 
error  was  done  on 
purpose.  Every 
genuine  1796  no  pole  to 
cap  half  cent  has  this  die  crack. 


Pictured  left  is  a 
1796  G.M.M. 
reproduction. 

1st  die  variety 
obv,  pre-cud, 

15-star  quarter. 

The  hair  on  the 
second  quarter  (new 
die)  is  more  detailed. 


The  wreaths  on  the 
quarter  reverses 
are  different. 


Pictured  left  is  the  seven  berries  variety  of  a 1796  G.M.M.  Half  Dollar 
reproduction.  Pictured  right  is  the  nine  berries  variety  of  a 1796  G.M.M. 
Half  Dollar  reproduction. 


(Reproductions  are  the  property  of  the  author). 
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Capped  Bust  Half  Dollars: 
Challenges  And  Rewards 

By  Michael  E.  Marotta 

Capped  Bust  Half  Dollars  present  a challenge  to  the  collec- 
tor. Only  in  the  last  couple  of  years  has  the  U.  S.  Mint  cre- 
ated working  dies  complete  from  master  dies.  Some  details 
usually  the  Mint  marks  — were  placed  and  driven  by  hand. 
Back  in  the  1 820s  and  1 830s,  hubbing  from  master  dies  transfered 
only  Miss  Liberty  and  the  Eagle  to  the  working  dies.  Every  nu- 
meral, letter,  and  star  was  placed  and  driven  by  hand.  This  is  one 
reason  that  there  are  so  many  19th  century  die  varieties  and  errors. 

Unlike  most  other  coins  of  the  early  1800s,  the  Half  Dollar 
was  recognized  as  being  crucial  to  commerce.  (The  Large  Cent, 
and  $5  Half  Eagle  were  also  in  this  category.)  These  large  silver 
coins  served  as  the  hard  money  reserves  of  banks.  Mint  production 
was  brisk,  not  just  for  some  years,  but  for  all  years.  In  most  years 
1807-1836,  production  ran  into  the  millions.  (During  the  War  of 
1812,  the  British  occupied  Washington  in  1814,  interrupting  all 
normal  activity.  Then,  on  January  10,  1 8 1 6,  a fire  broke  out  at  the 
Mint.  As  a result,  there  are  only  47,150  Half  Dollars  dated  1815 
and  none  from  1816.)  With  these  exceptions,  the  high  production 
volumes  demanded  the  creation  of  many  dies.  Inevitably,  the  cre- 
ation of  hundreds  of  dies  led  to  the  creation  of  hundreds  of  die 
varieties  and  errors. 

Compared  to  other  issues  of  the  period,  these  coins  are  ex- 
tremely affordable,  especially  in  high  grade.  This  fact  has  several 
causes.  First,  the  Half  Dollar  had  a higher  production  volume.  Also, 
as  the  primary  assets  of  banks,  the  Half  Dollar  tended  to  be  stored 
in  bags  in  vaults,  preserving  them  from  circulation.  In  addition,  a 
hoard  of  1 1 1,356  Capped  Bust  Half  Dollars  surfaced  in  Economy, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1878,  buried  by  the  New  Harmony  Society.  Dur- 
ing the  Depression  of  the  1 930s,  more  bags  surfaced  as  banks  were 
audited,  often  prior  to  forced  liquidation  of  their  overextended  as- 
sets. 

On  the  downside,  many  Capped  Bust  Half  Dollars  suffered 
cleaning  over  the  years.  Even  today,  careless  people  “dip”  them  to 
make  them  as  shiny  as  a Morgan  Dollar,  when  their  natural  color  is 
really  closer  to  steel  gray.  The  coins  of  the  Economite  Hoard  are 
known  to  have  been  scrubbed  and  no  truly  uncirculated  coin  can 
come  from  this  source.  A true.  Mint  State  Capped  Bust  Half  Dol- 
lar, with  original  surfaces,  will  be  toned  between  light  wheat  yel- 
low and  a lively  gray.  Silvery  coins  never  command  a premium 
and  only  demand  discounting. 

Toning  and  cleaning  aside,  most  collectors  look  for  just  one 
nice  example  to  put  into  a Type  set.  The  most  likely  candidates 
will  come  from  the  years  of  highest  production,  1830-1836.  Some 
collectors  will  be  drawn  to  completing  a year  set.  A Year  and  Mint 
set  will  be  a challenge  because  the  New  Orleans  production  for 
1 838  was  limited  to  perhaps  20  Proof  coins. 

It  is  possible  to  assemble  a Major  Variety  set.  The  “Red  Book” 
(A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  by  Yeoman  and  Bressett) 
lists  three  Varieties.  The  first  variety  (1807-1836)  carries  the  de- 
nomination on  the  reverse  as  “50  C”.  In  1836  and  1837,  this  was 
modified  to  “50  CENTS”.  The  coins  of  1 838  and  1 839  say  “HALF 
DOL.”  on  the  reverse.  Some  collectors  differentiate  the  coins  of 
1807  and  1808  from  the  later  issues  for  stylistic  reasons  and  then 
say  that  there  are  four  varieties. 
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Building  a complete  set  of  all  die  varieties  may  be  a chal- 
lenge approachable  only  by  the  most  serious  collector.  Several 
members  of  the  Bust  Half  Nut  Club  who  have  pursued  these  coins 
for  decades  own  over  400  varieties.  For  the  year  1 827  alone,  there 
are  49  varieties.  More  typically,  for  1817,  the  Red  Book  lists  five 
varieties. 

Cataloguing  all  of  them  began  in  1881  with  John  W.  Haseltine, 
a Philadelphia  coin  dealer  who  published  a table  of  types  for  quar- 
ter dollars,  half  dollars,  and  silver  dollar  coins. 

Martin  Luther  Beistle’s  1929  book  {A  Register  of  US.  Half 
Dollar  Varieties)  stood  for  30  years  and  can  still  be  purchased 
today  from  specialists  in  numismatic  literature.  Then,  in  1960,  A1 
C.  Overton  came  out  with  {Early  Half  Dollar  Die  Varieties  and 
Subvarieties  1794-1836).  Don  Parsely  continued  Overton’s  work, 
taking  Overton’s  book  through  several  editions,  adding  his  own 
research  and  that  of  John  Cobb.  That  book  was  last  updated  in  1 990. 
Now,  there  is  a completely  new  work  by  Glenn  Peterson,  M.D., 
{The  Ultimate  Guide  to  Attributing  Bust  Half  Dollars).  The  books 
by  Parsley,  Overton,  Beistle,  and  Haseltine  all  presented  informa- 
tion in  verbal,  paragraph  format.  The  new  book  by  Peterson  deliv- 
ers 729  photographs,  most  of  them  enlargements  of  key  details.  In 
addition,  hundreds  of  precise  engineering  line  drawings  deliver  clear 
explanations  that  define  each  variety. 


After  investing  four  years  viewing  over  9,000  Capped  Bust 
Half  Dollars,  Dr.  Peterson  discovered  some  features  of  the  coin 
that  were  constant,  regardless  of  die  state  or  wear.  He  found  that 
the  position  of  I in  PLURIBUS  relative  to  the  first  T in  STATES 
makes  a good  starting  point  for  attribution. 

With  this  book,  it  is  easy  to  pick  up  a Capped  Bust  Half  Dol- 
lar, read  the  year,  and  find  the  relative  positions  of  the  1 and  T. 
From  there,  each  variety  that  shares  these  characteristics  can  be 
identified  from  the  others  by  different  details,  such  as  which  stars 
are  recut. 
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Glenn  Peterson’s  book  sticks  to  the  Overton  numbers.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Peterson,  the  Bust  Halt' Nut  Club  was  vocal  in  re- 
questing of  Don  Parsely  that  he  keep  the  Overton  numbers  in  tact 
while  revising  and  updating  that  catalog. 

Published  by  Money  Tree  Press  (1260  Smith  Court,  Rocky 
River,  Ohio  44116,  telephone,  440-333-3444),  the  Peterson  book 
is  available  in  two  bindings.  Perfect  bound,  the  book  costs  $99.95. 
In  spiral  binding,  it  costs  $89.95.  (Shipping  and  handling  are  ex- 
tra.) For  the  collector  with  an  active  interest  in  Capped  Bust  Half 
Dollars,  this  book  is  invaluable.  Perhaps  its  greatest  value  will  be 
in  leading  the  collector  back  to  the  older  sources  by  Overton,  Beistle, 
and  Haseltine. 

An  intimate  understanding  of  the  Capped  Bust  Half  Dollar 
opens  the  door  to  rewards.  Every  cataloguer  of  these  coins  has  told 
stories  of  finding  rare  varieties  sold  as  commons  by  dealers  who 
did  not  know  the  series. 

Consider  the  1 8 1 7-over-4.  Recovering  from  the  War  of  1 8 1 2 
and  the  fire  of  1816,  the  Mint  simply  recycled  a good  die  from 
1814,  retooling  the  last  digit  of  the  date.  This  work  went  unnoticed 
until  1930,  when  Edward  T.  Wallis  of  Los  Angeles  discovered  it. 
A1  Overton  put  the  coin  on  the  cover  of  his  book  in  1967.  Now, 
seven  examples  have  been  catalogued,  and  Breen  suggests  perhaps 
two  more  are  owned  quietly.  This  variety  comes  to  auction  only 
infrequently  and  brings  about  $200,000.  The  tenth  one  might  be 
out  there  somewhere. 

Also  for  the  future  may  be  another  way  to  establish  variety. 
So  far,  no  cataloguer  has  considered  the  edge  lettering. 

The  lettering  on  early  coins  was  imparted  by  an  “upsetting” 
device  or  Castaing  Machine.  Coins  passed  between  two  flat  dies 
with  the  words  FIFTY  CENTS  OR  on  the  one  and  HALF  A DOL- 
LAR on  the  other.  From  1814-1831,  a star  separated  the  words 
DOLLAR  and  FIFTY.  From  1832-1836,  vertical  lines  separated 
the  words.  Also,  in  1 809,  some  coins  had  a cross-hatch  of  Xs  and 
others  a series  of  bars  or  capital  Is.  The  process  of  imparting  the 
edge  letterings  and  devices  was  not  precisely  controlled.  Doubling 
and  overstrikes  are  common  in  all  years. 

Before  1950,  serious  numismatists  did  not  dream  of  a 70- 
point  grading  scale  with  10  grades  of  Uncirculated.  Serious  numis- 
matists usually  did  not  assemble  Year  and  Mint  sets,  but  only  Type 
sets.  We  do  things  differently  now.  In  the  future,  devoted  collec- 
tors of  Capped  Bust  Half  Dollars  will  probably  worry  over  details 
that  we  ignore  or  do  not  even  perceive. 
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In  Case  You  Wanted  To  Know 

By  Cindy  Mohon 
In  Case  You  Wanted  to  Know  .... 

• The  half  dollar  was  authorized  by  the  Act  of  April  2,  1792  but 
was  not  minted  until  December,  1794. 

• The  first  design  type  was  the  FLOWING  HAIR  TYPE,  minted 
from  1794  to  1795. 

• The  second  design  type  was  the  DRAPED  BUST  TYPE,  SMALL 
EAGLE  REVERSE  minted  from  1796  to  1797. 

• The  third  design  type  was  the  DRAPED  BUST  TYPE,  HE- 
RALDIC EAGLE  REVERSE  minted  from  1801  to  1807. 

• The  fourth  design  type  was  the  CAPPED  BUST  TYPE, 
Lettered  Edge  minted  from  1807  to  1836. 

• This  design  type  featured  a number  of  Varieties  in- 

cluding “First  Style”  (Variety  1)  minted  from  1807  to  1808;  Re- 
modeled Portrait  and  Eagle  minted  from  1 809  to  1 834  and  Reeded 
Edge,  Reverse  “50  CENTS”  (Variety  2)  minted  from  1836  to  1837; 
and  Reeded  Edge,  Reverse  “HALF  DOL.”  Minted  from  1838  to 
1 839.  • Within  each  of  the  above  categories  there  are 

multiple  other  varieties  such  as  Large  Letters,  Small  Letters,  Large 
and  Small  Stars  Digit  Punch  variations  as  well  as  Large  and  Small 
Dates,  providing  a veritable  “goldmine”  for  the  students  of  coin 
design  and  production  mutability. 

• This  denomination  has  provided  many  long  hours  of  pleasur- 
able debate  and  controversy  among  nunsmatists  from  early  U.S. 
history  to  date.  One  of  the  areas  of  debate  has  been  equitable  grad- 
ing. Early  half  dollars  are  not  easy  to  grade  because  they  were 
struck  by  a screw  press.  There  are  striking  variances  caused  by 
planchet  quality,  annealing  differences  and  the  pressure  applied  to 
the  die.  Liberty  and  the  eagle  are  often  weakly  struck  on  the  issues 
from  1807  to  1808.  Well  struck  pieces  from  these  years  typically 
carry  a significant  market  premium.  To  compound  grading  prob- 
lems, the  hair  design  on  Miss  Liberty  was  changed  several  times 

between  the  dates  of  1807  and  1836.  The  coins  struck  between 
1830  and  1833  are  infamous  for  their  rounded  detailing  and  flat- 
tened curls.  When  looking  for  the  difference  between  a weakly 
struck  coin  and  a worn  coin,  try  to  find  the  “marks  of  circulation” 
or  wear  which  are  best  defined  as  “criss-cross”  lines  or  cross  hatch 
lines  on  the  high  points.  Coins  that  have  been  either  naturally  toned 
or  artificially  toned  since  they  were  circulated  may  be  particularly 
difficult  to  determine  difference  between  wear  and  weak  strike. 

• A popular  theory  that  these  half  dollar  coins  did  not  circulate 
and  were  used  exclusively  as  bank  reserves  is  contested  by  R.W. 
Julian  who  stated  in  his  research  that  a large  proportion  of  them 
went  directly  into  circulation  and  stayed  there.  Part  of  the  circulat- 
ing coins  were  the  Indian  Treaty  payments  which  were  quickly 
spent  with  the  area  merchants.  From  there  the  coins  entered  gen- 
eral circulation. 

• In  1807  a half  dollar  was  roughly  equivalent  to  an  average 
laborer’s  wages  for  six  hours. 

• The  half  dollars  from  1807  to  1836  are  edge  lettered  with  the 
inscription;  FIFTY  CENTS  or  HALF  A DOLLAR. 

• There  are  some  lettered  edge  half  dollars  of  1837  and  certain 
later  years,  but  these  are  contemporary  counterfeits  made  of  Ger- 
man silver  and  are  only  of  value  as  curiosities. 
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AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  1MMF:DI ATE  RELEASE:  August  3 1 , 2000 
CONTACT:  Stephen  L.  Bobbitt 

The  Ameriean  Numismatic  Association’s  (ANA)  World’s  Fair 
of  Money  2000  in  Philadelphia  was  outstanding  in  every 
respect. 

Nearly  2 1 ,000  people  came  through  the  doors  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Convention  Center  between  August  9 and  1 3,  with  the  ANA 
recycling  registration  badges  to  provide  the  thousands  of  new  visi- 
tors each  day  with  access  to  the  sold-out  bourse.  A record-number 
of  new  members  (353)  signed  up  at  the  convention,  and  the  ANA 
sold  out  of  its  World  Mints  Passports,  which  offered  convention 
attendees  the  opportunity  to  get  coins  from  22  mints  at  the  show. 
Dealers  were  busy  throughout  the  convention,  as  people  stood  in 
line  to  buy  and  sell  coins,  paper  money,  tokens  and  medals.  ANA 
authenticator  Brian  Silliman  says  he  saw  more  than  a half  dozen 
1907  high-relief  Saint-Gaudens  $20  gold  pieces  brought  in  for  au- 
thentication. 

An  extensive  newspaper,  television  and  radio  advertising  and 
publicity  campaign,  orchestrated  by  the  ANA  and  Minkus  & Dunne 
Communications  of  Chicago,  drew  tremendous  attention  through- 
out the  media.  News  stories  appeared  on  ABC,  CBS,  Fox,  NBC, 
PBS  and  WB  network  television  stations,  and  numerous  feature 
stories  were  published  in  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  transmit- 
ted by  the  Associated  Press. 

Much  of  the  news  attention  was  focused  on  the  “Ship  of  Gold,” 
the  first  public  display  in  Philadelphia  of  California  Gold  Rush 
sunken  treasure  from  the  1 857  wreck  of  the  S.S.  Central  America. 
Valued  at  $20  million,  the  Ship  of  Gold  educational  exhibit  was 
presented  by  the  California  Gold  Marketing  Group.  (The  exhibit 
also  will  be  available  for  public  viewing  at  the  ANA’s  National 
Money  Show  in  Salt  Lake  City,  March  8-10,  2001.) 

To  promote  the  convention,  three,  1914-D  Lincoln  cents,  do- 
nated by  Ken  Hallenbeck  Coin  Gallery,  were  placed  into  circula- 
tion in  the  Philadelphia  area,  with  rewards  of  $ 1 00  each  offered  for 
their  return  to  the  convention.  In  addition  a set  of  1 900-dated  coins 
( 1 cent  to  $ 1 ),  donated  by  Num  ismatic  Guaranty  Corporation  (NGC) 
was  put  into  circulation  to  get  people  to  look  at  the  money  in  their 
pockets  and  come  to  the  show.  As  prizes  for  free  drawings,  NGC 
also  donated  two  “Century  Sets,”  consisting  of  coins  (cent  through 
dollar)  from  1900.  In  a drawing  on  Sunday,  August  13,  James  T. 
Rolesinski  of  Miami,  Florida,  received  one  set.  Coins  from  the  other 
set  were  given  away  at  the  Abe  Kosoff/  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild  Young  Numismatists  Awards  Breakfast  on  Saturday,  Au- 
gust 12. 

Mary  Halsall  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  (BEP)  appeared  on  WPVI-TV  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
convention,  discussing  the  BEP’s  $1  billion  exhibit  and  the  con- 
vention. She  also  fielded  numerous  queries  from  reporters  and 
the  public  at  the  show. 

A film  crew  from  the  History  Channel  set  up  on  the  bourse 
during  the  show,  gathering  material  for  a four-hour  program  on 
gold  expected  to  air  sometime  next  year. 
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The  U.S.  Mint’s  new  director.  Jay  W.  Johnson, 
helped  to  open  the  show  after  a letter  of  welcome  from 
President  Clinton  was  read.  Throughout  the  five-day 
event,  Johnson  visited  with  collectors,  dealers,  visitors 
and  representatives  from  other  world  mints.  Conven- 
tion general  chairman  William  H.  Horton  Jr.  received 
the  Good  Fellow  Award  at  the  opening  ceremonies,  and 
Harry  Forman  and  Stephen  Taylor  were  honored  as 
honorary  general  chairmen.  The  show  was  hosted  by 
Eastern  States  Numismatic  Association  and  the  Red 
Rose  Coin  Club,  with  10  honorary  host  clubs:  Ben 
Franklin  Coin  Club,  Currency  Club  of  Chester  County, 
Double  Eagle  Coin  Club,  Liberty  Bell  Coin  Club,  Main 
Line  Coin  Club,  Philadelphia  Coin  Club,  Roxborough 
Coin  Club,  West  Chester  Coin  Club,  William  Penn  Coin 
Club  and  Wilmington  Coin  Club. 

Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  which  conducted 
the  official  ANA  sale,  realized  nearly  $6.95  million  in 
the  five-session  sale.  The  first  discovered  specimen  of 
the  Sacagawea  dollar  with  a Washington  quarter  ob- 
verse sold  for  $29,900  to  Dwight  Manley  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Gold  Marketing  Group. 

Manley  and  other  members  of  the  California  Gold 
Marketing  Group  later  donated  $5,000  to  the 
Association’s  fund  to  help  YNs  attend  the  ANA  Sum- 
mer Seminar  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  Manley 
also  donated  an  1857-S  double  eagle  recovered  from 
the  S.S.  Central  America  to  the  ANA  Money  Museum. 

The  ANA  Education  Department  hosted  more  than 
50  hours  of  free  programming,  and  gave  away  more 
than  650  of  the  popular  “Treasure  Trivia  Games”  to 
students  age  6 to  18.  Alex  Johnson,  1 3,  of  Prospect  Park, 
PennsyLrania,  won  the  first-prize,  a Spanish  pillar  dol- 
lar, in  the  Treasure  Trivia  drawing.  Other  prizes 
awarded  include  an  ancient  coin,  a New  Jersey  colo- 
nial piece  and  an  early  American  large  cent. 

Twenty-nine  sponsors  and  nearly  200  patrons  con- 
tributed a record  $107,700  to  support  the  ANA  con- 
vention. The  six  Title  Sponsors  - Delaware  Valley  Rare 
Coin  Co.;  eBay,  Inc.;  H.E.  Harris  & Co.;  Heritage  Auc- 
tions; Krause  Publications;  and  Numismatic  Guaranty 
Corporation  - each  donated  $10,000.  Twenty-three  Sec- 
ondary Sponsors  each  contributed  from  $1,000  to 
$9,000,  with  National  Gold  Exchange,  Main  Line  Coin 
and  Stamp,  Seabury  & Smith,  Texas  Numismatic  In- 
vestments and  Scott  Travers  Rare  Coins  contributing 
the  convention  marketing. 

Walter  Fortner  won  a set  of  convention  medals 
when  his  name  was  drawn  at  random  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  members  who  pre-registered  for  the  show  via 
the  ana’s  web  site,  www.money.org. 

Arthur  M.  Kagin  received  the  ANA’s  highest 
honor,  the  Farran  Zerbe  Memorial  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Service,  at  the  convention  banquet  on  Satur- 
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day  evening,  where  Russell  Riilaii  and  Krause  Publications 
received  the  ANA’s  Lifetime  Achievement  Award;  Thomas 
D.  Rogers  Sr.  received  the  Numismatic  Art  Award  for  Excel- 
lence in  Medallic  Sculpture;  and  Q.  David  Bowers  received 
the  Burnett  Anderson  Award  for  Excellence  in  Numismatic 
Writing.  Also  at  the  banquet,  Robert  L.  Hendershott,  Edward 
C.  Rochette,  Russell  Rulau  and  the  late  Oscar  H.  Dodson  were 
inducted  into  the  ANA  Numismatic  Hall  of  Fame. 

At  the  banquet.  Governor  John  Wilson  was  formally 
sworn  in  as  ANA’s  new  vice  president,  and  Barry  Stuppler 
was  fonnally  sworn  into  office  as  a member  of  the  ANA  Board 
of  Governors. 

Lawrence  Sekulich  received  the  Howland  Wood  Me- 
morial Award  for  Best-in-Show  Exhibit  for  “Arethusa:  A Nu- 
mismatic Muse.”  The  Rodger  E.  Hershey  Memorial  People’s 
Choice  Exhibit  Award  was  given  to  Raymond  M.  Waltz  for 
“United  States  Stamps  and  Currency  of  the  Same  Design.” 
Eric  Li  Cheung  received  the  Charles  H.  Wolfe  Sr.  Award  for 
YN  Best-in-Show  Exhibit  for  “Vermont’s  Copper  Coinage 
of  the  Confederation  Period.” 

Editor  Note:  The  above  press  release  was  e-mailed  to  Win- 
ning Ways  by  ANA  Vice  President  John  Wilson. 
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WHITMAN 

Offering  the  hobbyist 
a full  line  of 

Quality  Coin  Supply 
Products  for 

over  50  Years. 


See  your  local 
dealer  or  write: 

WHITMAN*  Coin  Products 
175  Fifth  Avenue 
New  Yor1<,  NY  10010 


The  best  way 
to  protect, 
preserve  and  j 
display. 


YES!  ^ 

1 would  like  to  become  a member  of  Women  In  Numismatics. 
Enclosed  is  my  first  year’s  dues: 

Regular  $35  Junior  $20  Associate  $15  Membership  is  from 
January  1st  thru  December  31st.  Please  send  a complete 
membership  application  to: 

Name: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip: 

Company: 

Phone: Extension: 

Fax: 

Email: 

Date: 

Signature: 

Numismatic  Speciality: 

WIN  Sponsor: 

Please  send  application  and  a brief  biography  to: 

Rita  Jene  Sledz,  Secretary 
5175  Gloria 
Wayne,  MI  48784 
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The  World’s  Largest 
Bare  Coin  Dealer 
Should  Be 
Ydfir  Full-Service  - 
l£oin;Di^alei  ,V 

you  are  bijying 
rare^coins,  currency,  or  I 
our  professional  nutnisr 
stand  ready  to  help  ybt: 

'Buy,  Sell  Trade 
* World’s  Largest  Irmntory  of 
' ' ; I Investment  Quality  U.S.  Coins 
V?  Public  Auctioneers  at  ^ / 

V,..  jfcA'. A all  National  coin  Sho’wsf", . y 

visit  ounviftb  site 

www.heritagecoin.com 


ERITAGE 

Rare  Coin  Galleries 


/Cm 


HeiQgc  Plaza.  100  Highland  Park  Village.  2nd  Floor  • Dallas.  Tbxas  75205-2788 
WATS-  1-800-US  COINS  {872-6467)  • In  Dallas:  214-528-3500  • FAX:  214-443  8406 
web  site  www.hcriiagccDln.oom  • e-mail:  shop9hefitagccoin.com 
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MINNEAPOLIS  GOLD,  SILVER  & 
NUMISMATIC  SERVICES.  INC. 

Gary  Adkins 


1 «00  6S3  4615 

(612)946  8877  fa>:  (612)  946  8944 
«mail;  m9snsi  >=  rthlinh.net 
www.coindeals.com 

7101  Wash.iiQlon  A«f  St  ' fd>na 


St*'* 


(817)561-1252 
MMro  572-4963 
(800)426-8326 
F»»  (817)483-0406 


Paul  R.  WMtnah 
General  Manager 


5801  West  Intarstale  20.  Suila  325  • Qraen  Oaks  Plaia 
Arlington.  Texas  76017-1079 


Gloria  Peters 


Cynthia  Mohon 


P&  M Rare  Coins 

949-559-5797 

14252  Culver  Drive,A,  #490 
Irvine,  CA  92604-0326 


Fax:  949-559-0777 
WWW.  p-mrarecoins.com 
email:  pnmmail@earthlink.net 


NGC-  PCGS 
Authorized  dealer 
ANA  niember 


•1841' 
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COINS  & COLLECTIBLES 

Specialist  In  U.S.  Coins  Gold-Silver 
Otficial  Licensed  Sports  Medallions 
~We  also  do  custom  Minting" 


MICHAEL  A,  GRAHAM 
(541)385-7113 

Web  Site:  www.mtnhighcoin.com 


185  S.E.  3rd 
Bend.  OR  97702 
FAX:  (541)385-7133 
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Profession  Coin  Grading  Service 
supports  Women  in  Numismatics. 
800-447-8848 

The  Grading  Service  of  Choice. 


Judith  L.  Kagin 


98  Main  Strffl.  S20I  Tlburon.  CA  94920 
Tel:  14151  435-2601  • Fax:  14151  435-1627 
Toll  Free:  888-8Ka0ns  • www  kaains.cora 


Numis  Mania 

Questions 

1 . On  the  Twenty  Cent  and  Trade  dollar 
the  eagle  is  clutching  the  arrows  of  her- 
aldry, what  does  this  mean? 

2.  Name  the  six  territories  (later  states) 
which  at  one  time  minted  private  gold 
coins? 

3.  What  price  did  the  government  charge 
an  Oto  Indian  for  the  Peace  Medal  he  re- 
quested in  1887? 

4.  San  Francisco  businessmen  in  1850’s 
demanded  that  gold  coins  be  minted  in 
#25,  $50  and  $100  values.  What  did  they 
suggest  as  names  of  the  coins? 

5.  What  happened  in  the  “Boston  Coffee 
Party”  in  1777  when  a merchant  was  be- 
lieved to  be  overcharging  for  coffee  (over 
6 shillings  a Lb.)? 

7.  What  is  the  most  common  type  of  dou- 
bling on  coins? 

8.  Which  person  at  Sutter’s  Mill  when 
gold  was  discovered  kept  a detailed  writ- 
ten journal? 
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COINS  STAMPS 
BOUGHT • SOLD 
APPRAISED 


Jack  H.  Beymar 


JACK  H BEYMER.  INC 

COOOINOTOWN  COIN  SHOP 
737  COOOINCTOWN  CKNTCR 
Santa  roaa.  CALir  •a«Ot 


TELEPHONE 
707  9«4'teai 


J.  R.  (BOB)  GRELLMAN 

U.S.  Large  Cents 


P.O.  Box  951988 
Lake  Mary,  FL  32795-1988 


Phone:  (407)  321-8747 


T.C.S.  INC. 


-Buy.  Sell.  Trade 
Coini.  Diamonds 
Gold.  Silver.  Bullion 


The  Coin  Shop,  Inc. 
2909  East  20th  St. 
Farmington,  New  Mexico  87402 


(505)-326-2l56 
(50S)-326-7428  Fax 


Louis  Fogleman 
Linda  Foglen^an 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Copy  must  be  received  by  the  following 
deadlines: 

February  15 April  Issue 

June  1 August  Issue 

October  1st January  Issue 

DISPLAY  RATES-  per  issue:  Distribution 

* PI 

For  Camera  Ready  Copy 

1/8  Page  (2  3/8”  x 3 3/8”) $50  ^ 

1/4  Page  (4  3/4”  x 3 3/8”) $75  P"**’**'  ^J***®* 

1/2  Page  (7”  x 4 3/4”) $100 

Full  Page  (7”  X 9 1/2”) $150  ^^higan  State 

Regional  shows 

REDUCED  BUSINESS  CARD....S25 
Payment  in  full  must  accompany  ad. 

10%  discount  on  a 1 yr.  display  ad  contract. 

Cards  with  metallic  imprinting  can  only  be  reproduced  on  a one 
year  contract,  due  to  cost.. 


BUYING 

Gem 

U.S.  COINS 


Toll  Free  (888>-228-LBRC 


Lxperifnrc  in  Coins 
Since  1 954 


LARRY  BRIGGS  RARE  COINS 

Liberty  Seated  Rarities  A Specially 
•Buying/Selling  ‘Gold,  Silver,  Copper 
•.Ml  Materials  Kept  In  Bank  Vaults 
By  Appointment  Only 

Phone  (4I9)-228-2285  or 

P.O.  Box  187  , (4I9F228-383I 

Lima.  Ohio  45802 

e>mail;lbrc  (S)  alpha.wcoil.coin 


Classic  Coin  Co. 

Brian  Hendelson 
908-725-5600 
P.O.  Box  6463 
Bridgewater,  NJ  08807 


-T 


Specializing  in  u.s.  Cold 


ARIZONA  COIN  EXPO 


John  Guide 


Sandy  Guide 

602-998-4001 
Fax:  602-998-8948 


P.O.  BOX  5595 
Scottsdale,  Arbona  85261-5595 
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WINNING  WAYS...WOMEN  IN  NUMISMATICS 


r^LONG  BEACf 

Coin  & Collectibles  Expo 
..^is  ihc  shew  o^iAn  iMiiaiAi,  but  ncoa^ 

2001  Events 
February  22-25 
May  31 -June  3 
October  4-7 

2002  Events 
February  21-24 
June  6-9 

September  26-29 

held  at  the  Long  Beach  Convention  Center 
100  South  Pine,  Long  Beach,  California 

Over  400  booths  of  U.S.  sc  World  Coins, 

Paper  Money,  Stamps,  Post  Cards, 

Sports  Cards,  Collectibles  Dealers  and 

more...over  2,000  dealers  attending! 

Over  60  Ancient  SC  Foreign  Coin  Booths 
Special  Auctions  each  Expo  by: 

Heritage  Numismatic  Auctions 
and  Ponterlo  SC  Associates 

Outstanding  Forums,  Seminars  and 
Special  Exhibits  every  show 

We  can  schedule  a free  meeting  room 
for  your  dub  or  association! 

For  more  information  contact: 

Leslie  Harer  - Show  Coordinator 
Long  Beach  Expo 
1103  State  Street 
Santa  Barbara,  California  93101 
Phone  (805)  962-9939  FAX  (805)963-0827 

e-mail  us  at:  lbexpo@gte.net 
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